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PREFACE 


Very frequently the question is asked: 
Where can I find a short and readable 
account in English of the formation of 
our New Testament? The following brief 
outline, with all its shortcomings, is offered 
to supply the obvious need disclosed by 
the unsatisfactory, but only truthful, an- 
swer to that question — There is none. 
Furthermore, it is desirable in theological 
and religious discussion not only that the 
results of scholarship be published, but 
also that the historic method of scholar- 
ship be explained, as it is important that 
the general reader, as well as the special 
student, should understand, in so far as 
possible, the movements which produced 
the results. It is hoped that the following 
pages will supply this need as well. 
I know of no great period of religious 
awakening or of moral reform that has not 
owed its vitality to the faith of the people. 
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In the days of the great Nicene contro- 
versy, market-women and masons discussed 
the Divinity of the Son; Saint Francis of 
Assisi preached his sermons not only to 
the poor and needy, but also to his brothers 
the foxes and his sisters the larks; and 
Martin Luther counted first and last on 
the common people of Germany to vindi- 
cate his cause against the Pope of Rome 
and the emperor of half the world. The 
bridge-builders and the chemists may form 
close corporations, and furnish the public 
with the results only of their cabinet labors; 
the nerve of a people’s moral life is not 
strung on the framework of iron girders, 
nor bottled in a laboratory. But woe to 
the land whose religious leaders form a 
theological guild! It means religious stag- 
nation and hypocrisy, ecclesiastical mum- 
mery and shameless nepotism; it means 
theological craft and quibble, spiritual deso- 
lation and death; it means Judaism again, 
or the dreary scholasticism of the Middle 
Ages, or the hard-set orthodoxy of con- 
fessionalism. 

The next stage, then, in the treatment 
of early Christian literature (including the 
Bible) must be popularization. For three 
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generations, scholars have worked with 
untiring zeal over the interpretation of the 
early documents of Christianity; and to-day, 
despite manifold differences as to the date 
or the genuineness of a passage here or 
there, as to the purpose of an Epistle, or 
the priority of one Gospel over another, 
critics are so perfectly agreed as to the 
historico-genetic construction of the New 
Testament, that their points of difference 
are comparatively insignificant. 

It is always possible, of course, that new 
discoveries of manuscripts might follow so 
rapidly as to alter materially the character 
of the history of the first three Christian 
centuries; but such a possibility is ex- 
tremely remote. The discoveries of the 
last half a century in this field, while of 
priceless value to scholars, have not mate- 
rially altered the results of scholarship, 
when compared with Semler’s stimulus to 
historical research or with Baur’s revolu- 
tion in historical method.! It is now time 
to take down the scaffolding of theologi- 


1 For a discussion of the bearing of recent discoveries 
and of change in methods of research on the study of 
ancient Church History, see an article by Professor A. C. 
McGiffert, Ph.D., in the Vew World for March, 1899. 
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cal professionalism from the structure of 
the early Church, and let the interested 
public see the results of so much brick- 
dust and tumbling mortar. Another age 
will find reconstruction necessary; God 
pity the age that does not! But, for the 
present, at least, we should rejoice in our 
habitation. 

A beginning of the process of populari- 
zation has already been made in various 
pamphlets and magazine articles, and still 
more is promised in the new series of 
hand-books of the New Testament, edited 
by Professor Shailer Mathews of Chicago. 
But as yet no thoroughgoing and popular 
treatment of any single branch of theo- 
logical learning has been offered to the 
general public. Germany, for example, is 
teeming with works on the history of the 
Christian Church; and yet, I have heard 
Professor Harnack say in his lecture-room 
that he is at a loss to reply to the great 
number of men and women who are con- 
stantly asking him to recommend a His- 
tory of the Church which they can read 
and understand. Theologians write for 
their own narrow circle’ They are too 
willing to take for granted that the public 
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is not interested in what they write, in- 
stead of being concerned to write things 
which shall and must interest the public. 
In the ancient Greek myth, the Lybian 
Antzeus, each time his feet touched mother- 
earth, felt his strength renewed to resist 
the strangling grasp of the giant Hercules. 
So must religion, the science of God, de- 
rive all its power against a choking scep- 
ticism from the intimate and _ present 
experience of the children of God. 

A word as to the purpose of this sketch. 
It is neither apologetic nor polemic, but 
purely expository. Mooted points of lit- 
erary and historical criticism are put to 
one side, and only the common tenets of 
all the schools are brought into emphasis. 
Naturally, those who are acquainted with 
the works of Credner, Hilgenfeld, Reuss, 
Westcott, Weiss, Harnack, Zahn, Jiilicher, 
and Holtzmann on the New Testament 
will scarcely find anything new in these 
pages; they.are not written for scholars. 
And yet I hope that even the special stu- 
dent of early Christian literature will be- 
lieve that in three respects, at least, the 
following pages justify their existence, 
namely, in the attempt to present the 
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history of the rise of the New Testament 
in short space and popular form; in in- 
sistence on the mediation of the methods 
of research rather than of the bare results ; 
and in the emphasis on the aspect of the 
types of New Testament literature rather 
than on the separate books or on the Scrip- 
ture as a whole. 


NEW YORK, 
December 1, 1899. 
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CHAPTER FIRST 


THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


aN our day,” says Taine, “his- 





tory, like biology, has found 
its anatomy.” The history 
of the Canon of the New 
Testament is a discipline of itself, quite 
distinctly marked off from the other 
branches of New Testament science. For 
example, that branch which studies the 
time and place of composition of the sev- 
eral books of the New Testament, their 
author, character, and purpose, is called 
New Testament Introduction, or Eisa- 
gogics. The science of the translation of 
the language and the interpretation of the 
sense of the books is called Commentating, 
or Hermeneutics. The deduction of a sys- 
tem, or a group of systems, of theology 
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out of the various types of religious 
thought, the Pauline, the Petrine, the 
Johannine, is called New Testament Theo- 
logy. Whereas, the history of the Canon 
of the New Testament has to deal with 
the questions: When, where, and under 
what circumstances did the twenty-seven 
books which stand in our New Testament 
come to be the authoritative expression of 
the Church’s will, and the exclusive source 
of the rule of faith and doctrine? That 
is, When did they become a sacred collec- 
tion? It will be readily seen that the last 
two words are pregnant with meaning. 
Sacred dooks existed long, probably a full 
century, before a sacred collection. There 
is no evidence, for example, of any growth 
in the sacredness of the fourfold Gospel 
after the middle of the second century, 
whereas none of the Epistles had the 
predicate of “Scripture” (z.e. of universal 
and divine authority) at that time. Again, 
collections of books existed in the various 
churches of Christendom, whose sacred- 
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mess was but vaguely defined, or was even 
expressed in gradations. The Eastern 
(Greek) Church has never abrogated, nay, 
it has rather officially corroborated, the 
theory of classes and grades of sacredness 
in the New Testament writings.! 

Further, we know from the Fourth 
Catechism of Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
who died in 386, that the Scripture of the 
Church of his day was by no means iden- 
tical with that which the pious laity read 
at home. Four times he warns his parish 
not to read any Scripture at home, except 
those books which he names as canonical: 
*« Study these alone, and study them zeal- 
ously. The Apostles and the Bishops of 
old, who were the heads of the Church 
and who have bestowed on us these writ- 
ings, were much wiser than thou. Do 
thou, then, a child of the Church, beware 
of despising their commands.” Thus we 
see that the sacred material, from which 
the sacred collection was made, was abun- 


1 See below, p. 96 ff. 
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dant, sometimes troublesomely abundant. 
We shall see through how long, toilsome, 
and fluctuating a process the reduction of 
the sacred collection from this sacred ma- 
terial was carried. 

The word “canon” is used in various 
senses in Greek literature, but its ground 
meaning is always the same: a ruler. 
In the Homeric poems the word means 
the tongue or pole of the war-chariot, 
the heavy shank of the warrior’s spear, 
or the strong, straight rods which crossed 
at right angles from rim to rim of 
his hide-covered shield. The tragedians 
and Plato use the word for a measuring 
rod, and from this literal sense to the 
figurative sense of standard or norm the 
step was easy and natural. A fine statue 
of Polycletus was named the “Canon,” 
because it was recognized to be normative 
in measurement and beauty.1 The same 


1 This statue is the famous “ Doryphérus,” or spear- 
bearer, a copy of which was discovered at Pompeii, and 
is now in the Museum of Naples. 
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name was given to the monochord in 
music; and the grammarians of Alexan- 
dria called the old Greek classics, their 
Homer, Simonides, and Pindar, “ canons.” 
We speak still of the “canons of style” in 
rhetoric. 

When the word was first applied to 
a collection of Christian writings, toward 
the close of the fourth century, it was 
meant to include those books which con- 
tained the authoritative rule of faith and 
practice in the Christian Church. A 
canon the Church had had long since: 
Clement of Alexandria, in the second cen- 
tury, spoke of the “canon of the Church,” 
meaning the divine teaching, which was to 
him the divine philosophy, of Jesus and 
the Apostles. But a Canon of Scripture 
the Church had not until, almost at the 
same moment in its history, a council at 
Laodicea (363) and a theologian of Alex- 
andria (365) formally declared that certain 
books, and certain books a/one, contained 
all the divine doctrine of Christianity. 
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The 59th decree of the council of La- 
odicea ends with these words, “ Private 
psalms must not be read in the churches, 
neither uncanonical books, but only the 
canonical books of the Old and the New 
Testaments.”! And Athanasius, Bishop 
of Alexandria, the builder and champion 
of the Nicene theology, in his Paschal 
letter of the year 365, after enumerating 
the “canonized” books, says: ‘‘ These are 
the springs of salvation from which the 
thirsty soul is filled. In them alone is 
shown forth the doctrine of piety. Let 
nobody add to them or take from them one 
whit; for of such sin the Lord rebuked 
the Sadducees when He said, ‘ Ye err, not 
knowing the Scriptures nor their power.’”’ 

When a saint is canonized by the 
Church, it means that he has been ele- 
vated above his fellows and has become 


1 Then follows, as the 6oth decree, a list of the canoni- 
cal books, Although it is probable that the 60th decree 
is not original in the minutes of the Council, yet critics 
have proved that it cannot be a very late addition, 
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an object of worship. Not of primary 
worship or adoration, to be sure, but of a 
sort of secondary worship, which the 
Church calls “knee-bowing” (proskyne- 


sis), and whose chief prerogatives consist ~ 


in the mediation of prayers and the real- 
ization of contemplative ecstasy. Just so, 
with its canonization, did the New Testa- 
ment become an object of secondary wor- 
ship. All through the Middle Ages, 
whilst the commands of the New Testa- 
ment were scarcely heeded, whilst the 
dignitaries of the Church were warring 
over fat provinces or scheming for high 
elections, whilst the monasteries were de- 
veloping into dens of corruption or degen- 
erating into asylums for drivelling and 
dreamy ascetics, whilst, except for spas- 
modic revivals of decency, the “ vicars of 
Christ” seemed to be vying, each with his 
predecessor, in showing the world how the 
Man of the Gospels did not live: this book, 
this Canon of Scripture, was a glorified 
and forgotten idol. Covers of satin and 
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silver hid the Word within ; clasps of gold 
held the doctrine fast. The Bible became 
a sealed book when it became a sacred 
book. And it will ever be thus; for no 
words that ever man spoke or wrote are 
sacred, but only the desires of his heart 
and the deeds of his hands. . 
But why, we ask, did the Church, after 
generations of healthy and fruitful life 
without any definite written standard of 
faith and practice, come to need a New 
Testament Canon for its governance? 
Why did Christianity, like Judaism before 
it and like Islam after it, like the religions 
of China, Persia, and India, need to be- 
come a “religion of the Book” at all? 
What course did the Church follow, and 
what impulse did it obey, in stamping a 
certain number of sacred books into a 
sacred collection—and why a certain 
number? Dida book’s sacredness in the 
eyes of the various branches of the 
Church entitle it to a place in the collec- 
tion; or rather did not some of the books 
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in our New Testament owe their sacred- 


ness to the fact that for some quite for-.- 


tuitous reason they were found in the 
collection? What were the limits of the 
collection in the various churches of 
Rome, Alexandria, Syria, Africa, Gaul, 
etc.? What were the principles and the 
traditions in the different churches which 
led to favoring or to condemning one 
or the other class of writings? These 
are a few of the questions that confront 
an historian of the Canon of the New 
Testament. The task of answering is not 
easy. Our New Testament did not drop 
from. heaven, like Mohammed’s Koran in 
the legend, nor is it a book which ap- 


peared by an arbitrary fiat of the Catholic | 


Church some sixteen hundred years ago, | 


as an ultra-radical school of Dutch critics 
would have us believe. It is not merely @ 
Scripture, a complete book of equal and 
divine worth in all its parts, as a timorous 
or belligerent orthodoxy must maintain, 
nor is it merely Scriptures, a bundle of 
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books without religious interrelation, and 
joined together quite artificially by the 
Church in a hasty movement of anxiety 
for its existence. Such theories as these 

-— are mechanical and @ priori: they savor 
of a violation of historical truth which is 
only too common among those critics who 
have a pet theory to defend. They are, 

~ in a word, a part of the critical parapher- 
nalia of the age of Rationalism, rather 
than the outcome of that diligent, dispas- 
sionate historical method which is the 
feature of the new age of Criticism. It is 
by an appeal to history, then, that we 
must determine the genesis of the author- 
ity of the New Testament. In fact, the 
history of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment, more than any other branch of 
Biblical study, is bound up with the his- 
tory of the Church. 

The New Testament was not the pro- 
duct of immediate arbitrary legislation. 
It was of slow growth, and the stages of 
its growth from a mere interchange of 
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loving words of exhortation to a binding 
rule of faith are as clearly marked as the 
steps in the development of the Church 
from mere companies of like-minded be- 
lievers, each armed with the resistless 
authority of the Holy Ghost, to the jeal- 
ously conservative and hide-bound insti- 
tution whose stability may have suggested 
to the Emperor Diocletian the model for 
the reorganization of the mighty Roman 
Empire. In this development from the 
authority of brotherly exhortation to the 
authority of despotic injunction, the New 
Testament, like every other organism, was 
subject to the necessary conditions of all 
growth — conditions which defy hasty 
and superficial definition. A table is de- 
fined in a few words: quality, measure- 
ments, ornaments, etc.; but who will ex- 
haust the description of the oak from 
which the table is made? How all the be- 
ginnings of organic life are wrapped about 
with the veil of mystery! How at almost 
every stage of growth the scientific ob- 
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server is confronted by all sorts of freaks! 
Irregularity seems to be the prime con- 
dition of growth, especially of fruitful 
growth. Let us not be dismayed, then, to 
find inconsistencies in the history of the 
Canon of the New Testament. Let us re- 
member that it was the product of a great 
creative age — and that consistency is the 
last concern of creation. 

Of course, there are always those who 
prefer fable to truth, and who find more 
that is admirable in Minerva, who has 
sprung full-armed from the head of Jove, 
than in an infant who has grown through 
the dangers of childhood and the tempta- 
tions of youth to full manhood. For such, 
the words: History of the Canon, will have 
no meaning; for they deny to the Canon 
a history, and allow it only an appearance. 
It is a theophany on parchment. But 
for those who believe that a divine revela- 
tion grows with mankind, that no age is 
without God’s witness, and that no man 
or company of men can exhaust His 
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purposes or compass His plans, that 
which is written will be for a symbol 
only of man’s reach for the divine. And 
that symbol will always be couched in 
the terms of the age in which its testi- 
mony falls, and will always be a thing to 
be understood, not worshipped. 

We must have our own Canon, our 
own rule of faith and practice, honestly 
wrought out, faithfully obeyed, joyfully 
proclaimed. Whether such Canon covers 
exactly the twenty-seven books of our 
New Testament or not, is of small ac- 
count. What it must cover is the spirit of 
the Lord which was in the men who wrote 
those books, and in thousands of their 
fellow-men whose words are lost to us. 
To repeat the Apostles’ words after them 
is of little merit; of much less to be subject 
to systems made out of those words in 
other days and in other climes than ours. 
The Christian Church, oppressed by a 
millennium of “canonical” authority, is 
but beginning to learn that the Founder 
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of our religion demanded not subordina- 
tion to Himself but codperation with Him- 
self. Association is the watchword of our 
generation. Society must take the place 
of the autocrat, and the divine rights of a 
people educated to understand its history 
and to control its institutions must super- 
sede the divine rights of any man or body 
of men educated for centuries to profit by 
those institutions. The religious libera- 
tion of society must share in this general 
liberation. The centre of gravity of au- 
thority must be shifted completely from 
the priest with all his symbols of power, 
artificial even to voice and vestments, to 
the enlightened conscience of every one 
of God’s children. Our religious exer- 
cises, which of all our exercises should be 
most spontaneous and independent, will 
then cease to be performed by proxy; 
and worship will not be left, as it has 
been left for ages, in the hands of eccle- 
siastical virtuosos. 

At no other point does the leaven of 
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Pharisaism threaten so subtly and so suc- 
cessfully to enter the Church as in 
the doctrine of Scripture. For so long 
as the Bible is accepted without being 
studied, quoted without being understood, 
venerated without being estimated, it will 
be an idol only, or, worse for the familiar- 
ity, a thing to conjure with or an oracle 
to seek for responses. An appreciation, 
then, of the gradual growth in content and 
authority of the New Testament writings 
is fundamental to the understanding of 
both their content and their authority. In 
other words, the history of the Canon of 
the New Testament is the primary disci- 
pline of New Testament science. 





CHAPTER SECOND 


THE BIBLE OF JESUS AND THE APOSTLES 


HEN Jesus went up into the 
wilderness beyond Jordan to 






be tempted by the choice be- 
tween the kingdoms of this 
world and the Kingdom of God, He may 
have had under His arm the rolls of the 
Psalter or of the Prophet Jeremiah. They 
were the records of His people’s religion, 
which He had learned to cherish as sacred 
during all those years He lived at Naza- 
reth under the direction of His parents, 
“finding favor with God and man.” He 
had them from the synagogue, and the 
synagogue had them from Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, already the centre of the 
cult of the Hebrews in the seventh cen- 
tury before the birth of Jesus, was now 
16 
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doubly and trebly the only holy place 
of Judaism. The pilgrims of Palestine 
thronged the holy temple. Hither the 
faithful brought their children for con- 
secration. Here were the traditions pur- 
est, the authority freshest, the inspiration 
newest. What Rome in the Middle Ages 
was to the dwellers beyond the Alps, 
that was Jerusalem in Jesus’ day to the 
families beyond Tabor and Hebron. 

The sacred writings of the Jews were 
kept and interpreted by a jealous class of 
scribes, who overlaid them with the ob- 
scure and tedious elucidations of commen- 
taries, and buried them beneath a holy and 
inviolable tradition. Thus was the Word 
of God, that glorious record of prophet 
and psalmist, in truth made void through 
their traditions. The history of the com- 
pilation and the sanctification of the rolls 
of that holy Book, although completed 
late enough to be within the memory of 
the third or fourth generation before the 
birth of Christ, was utterly forgotten or 

c 
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ignored. The synagogue of Judea knew 
only an infallible oracle in those books — 
an oracle to question whose divinity was 
blasphemous, and to investigate whose 
history was vain arrogance. 

The first mention of this sacred collec- 
tion of Old Testament books occurs in the 
introductory verses of the Second Book of 
the Maccabees,! in a letter written from the 
Jews of the homeland to their brethren 
in Egypt, in the year 144 3.c. In these 
verses we read that Nehemiah made a 
little library of the records of the kings 
and the prophets, of the writings of David, 
and finally of the letters of the kings touch- 
ing holy gifts; that in the Syrian Wars 
this sacred collection was scattered, but 
was restored by the great national hero, 
Judas Maccabzeus, and was actually in the 
possession of the congregation at Jeru- 

1The Books of the Maccabees form a part of the 
Old Testament Apocrypha. They are still in canonical 
force in the Roman Catholic Church, and are printed 


between the Old and New Testaments in many old 
Protestant Bibles. 
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salem; that the Egyptian Jews were cor- 
dially invited to share in its use. 

Notice the lessons this single para- 
graph has to teach concerning the nature 
and the authority of the Old Testament. 
First, there were sacred writings among 
the Jews, perhaps recognized as sacred 
for the greater part of a millennium,! but a 
sacred collection there was not until Nehe- 
miah, in the fifth century before Christ, 
made the “little library,” which was 


1 Although the years 621 and 444 B.C. mark respec- 
tively the dates of the promulgation of the two main 
Hebrew Law Codes, known as the Deuteronomic Law 
and the Priestly Codex, these acts of promulgation are 
by no means the acts of the creation of Israel’s sacred 
Law. The inaccessible beginnings of that Law date 
probably from Moses himself. The beginnings of the 
historical writings of the Old Testament undoubtedly 
lie in the preservation of official state records, but are 
lost in legend now. The prophets began to consign 
their warnings to writing with Amos in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C., chiefly for political reasons (cf. Isaiah xxx. 8). 
The Jews were never quite clear as to which of the 
two heroes of the return from the Exile, Nehemiah or 
Ezra, they should attribute the formation of their canon 
of Scripture. (Compare Driver’s “Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament,” xxv. seq.) 
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scattered in the Syrian wars, but re- 
stored again in the second century before 
Christ. 

Secondly, we notice that the Old Testa- 
ment of Nehemiah was signally different 
from ours. It contained “letters of the 
kings touching holy gifts.’ There is no 
mention in it of the third class of our Old 
Testament books (Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Esther, etc.), if we 
except ‘the writings of David.” In short, 

_the writings mentioned are such as would 
be highly esteemed in a theocratic state, 
where the kings were God’s anointed 

“vicars, like Justinian in the Graeco-Roman 
Empire, or Charlemagne in the new Ro- 
man Empire of the West. 

Thirdly, the scattered collection of Ne- 
hemiah was restored under a_ painful 
stress of history. Judah was in oppres- 
sion; her holy temple had been profaned 
by a gentile warrior —the Greek Antio- 

~chus. A nation in distress and peril 
always turns back to its days of glory. 
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What the heroic figures of the Hohen- 
staufen were to Germany in the throes of 
the Thirty Years’ War, or what the proud 
remembrance of Crecy and Agincourt was 
to England in the dark hour before the 
descent of the Spanish Armada, such 
were the glorious days of Solomon and 
Isaiah to the miserable people who re- 
turned from captivity among the Baby- 
lonians and the Persians only to suffer 
new shame at the hands of the Greeks 
and the Syrians. 

Finally, the collection came into posses- 
sion of the congregation of Jerusalem, and 
the Jews of Egypt were allowed to share 
in its oracles there. Inspiration ceased 
in Israel with the establishment of the sec- 
ond temple at Jerusalem, on the return of 
the exiles. God was bound to a formula, 
and a Book took the place of prophecy. 
The Jews attempted to make good the loss 
of prophetic vision by the perfection of 
formal worship, and the attempt resulted 
in the religious degradation which we find 
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among them at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. The name of God became too 
holy to be spoken, and therewith Israel’s 
JSahweh, her “strong tower and sure de- 
fence,” her “great rock in a weary land,” 
perished from the nation. The people 
who had been the people of Jahweh 
became the people of the priest. The 
temple became the palace, and the sons 
of Levi the new nobility; the high-priest 
wore the purple. In a new revision of 
the Law (the Levitical Code) the priests 
had even fixed the age of the world in 
terms of the generations of their own holy 
family,! and, with a pride of self-exaltation 
scarcely equalled by imperial Rome, had 
boasted that in the beginning was created 
their forefather and the forefather of 
Moses, God’s unique care and sole inter- 
est. In the Roman Church, just after the 
middle of the present century, there was 
a party at the Vatican which seriously 
advocated the promulgation of the doc- 


1 Genesis v. 
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trine of an actual and essential union of 
the Pope with the Holy Ghost. To such 
heights can the rule of the “holy” carry 
history ! 

In a short sketch of the rise of the New 
Testament, the investigation of the history 
of the Old Testament obviously cannot 
have a place. Nevertheless, these few 
paragraphs on the “little library” of Ne- 
hemiah are not a digression, but a most 
direct and vital contribution to the under- 
standing of the rise of the New Testament. 
We shall find every one of the points 
noted reproduced in the gradual crystal- 
lization of a New Testament Canon; 
namely, that— 

(1) out of sacred writings, 

(2) of poorly defined or utterly unde- 
fined limits, 

(3) there grew, under definite historical 
crises in the Church, a Canon of Scripture, 

(4) which owes it exclusive authority 
to the pronunciamento of a triumphant 
priesthood, 


~— 
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The finished oracle of the Old Testa- 
ment furnished a pattern for the nascent 
authority of the New Testament. The 
prophetic yielded to the hierophantic. 

Jesus found His mission among a people 
which had its infallible law and prophets, 
and so far was He in sympathy with His 
nation’s Bible that He declared that “not 
one jot or tittle” should fail of the 
accomplishment of all that was written 
therein. He claimed fellowship with 
Moses. He began His ministry with the 
fulfilment of the comforting prophecy of 
the Lord’s Anointed ‘in the book of the 
prophet Esaias.”+ His mighty soul per- 
ished®in the birth throes of a Gospel for 
Judea and the world; but the oracle of the 
synagogue still remained the Bible of His 
apostles. The Pentecostal speech of 
Peter, and the impassioned apology of 
the first blood-stained martyr, were but 
appeals for the better understanding of 
that oracle. Saint Paul, the heart and 


1 Luke iv. 16 and Isaiah lxi. 1. 
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soul of whose Gospel was a new life in 
Christ, which rendered the Law void and 
hushed the voices of the prophets in a 
song of glory —even this man of intrepid 
independence was so far in sympathy with 
the sentiment of his day and generation 
that he wrote scarcely a letter without 
apologizing for the Law which he could 
not indorse. He handled Moses like a 
gloved iconoclast, and revered the oracles 
of Moses as the depositions of angels. 
And after the last of the Disciples had 
passed away, and the last of the Disciples’ 
disciples, after the Church had long since 
cherished the divine words of its Founder 
and the written mandates of the g¥featest 
of His followers as its rule of faith and 
practice, Scripture was a name still jeal- 
ously guarded for the oracles of Moses 
and the prophets. 





CHAPTER, THIRD 


THE LORD’S WORDS 


HE hammer-strokes on Golgotha 






awoke no echo in the marbles 
of the Roman Forum, and the 
“quaking earth” did not roll 
the blue waves of the Neapolitan Gulf 
higher on the cliffs of Capri, where Tiberius’ 
days were drawing toaclose. The Naza- 
rene’s death on the cross of Calvary sent 
less tremor through the great body of the 
Roman Empire than did a failing crop in 
Dalmatia, a burning palace in Sicily, or a 
ship-destroying tide on the coast of Britain. 
And yet the name of Him who hung upon 
that cross was to outlast the dynasty of 
Julius and the crumbling Forum itself; 
was to spread beyond the provinces, be- 
yond the Alps and the rough forests of 
26 
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Germany, beyond the outpost encamp- 
ments of Caledonia and the Pillars of-~ 
Hercules; was to endure the wisdom of 
all Rome’s borrowed philosophies, Stoic, 


Epicurean, and Sceptic, the cults of Egypt =~ 


and the mysteries of Mithras; was, to use 
the words of Renan, “so to become the 
corner-stone of humanity that to wrest 
that name from the world would be to 
shake it to its foundations.” 

For “the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation” had appeared unto all men; 
the Word was made flesh. In the place 
of a doctrine He had given the world life. 
He had taught men a nobler religion than 
that of God “the great Task-master” ; 
a better righteousness than that of the 
scribes and the Pharisees; a purer wor- 
ship than that on Ebal or on Gerizim. 
He had taught men that their Heavenly 
Father cared for them more than for the 
flowers which perished; that He desired 
mercy and not sacrifice; that anger in the 
heart was murder, and that alms given to 
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be seen of men had received their reward. 
He had set a little child before them as the 
pattern of humility, and had called him 
greatest who was the servant of all. He 
had sounded all the divine paradoxes of 
the loss of life unto the gain of life, of a 
compassionate purity, of a patient zeal, of 
an unobtrusive self-assertion, of a mag- 
nanimous anger, of a defeated glory. He 
had proclaimed a new duty toward God: 
a religion which was more than hand- 
washings and broad phylacteries, and more 
than water-drinking or wine-drinking. He 
had proclaimed a new duty toward men: 
a religion in which the Samaritan, all 
heathen and heretic as he was, became 
one’s “neighbor,” and whose final test 
before the eternal bar of God was, ‘“In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these my brethren.” And, finally, He 
had proclaimed Himself the incarnation 
and the mediator of the new righteousness, 
—a “ereater than the temple,” — the Son 
of God. 
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Let legend and tradition adorn or efface 
as it will the image of Jesus as it appears 
in the historic Gospels; the true Christ 
still shines forth like the masterpiece on 
the vulgarly colored palimpsest, or like 
Lionardo da Vinci’s Last Supper through 
the worn wall of the Cloister of Saint 
Mary of the Graces. And whatever there 
was in Him of the scribes’ temper toward 
the doctrines of Scripture, of angels and 


demons, of dualism and cataclysm, is all ~ 


as a grain of sand when measured against 
the whole Christ, who wrested religion 
from the jealous tyranny of the virtuoso, 
broke the bondage of Sabbath and cere- 
mony,.and put an end once and forever to 


the barren moralism and speculation of 


the Pharisee.} 
It may be, as Strauss urges, that Buddh- 
ism, five hundred years before Christ’s 


birth, had enjoined love and pity not only | 


1Cf, Matt. vi. 16 f.; Mark ii. 15 f.; iii. 2f.; vii. 5 f.; 
xi, 283 Luke vil. 37 £3 xiv.gf.; xvill, 12'f.5 xx. 20 fi; 
John. ix. 2 f. 
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to all men but to all life as well; that 
Rabbi Hillel had said, d6nly a generation 
before the advent of Jesus, ‘‘ The love of 
one’s neighbor is the fulfilling of the law” ; 
that the Stoic school in Jesus’ day held it 
as a ground principle that we should 
benefit our enemy; and that Epictetus 
called all men brothers since God was the 
Father of all. But was the Buddha or the 
Rabbi, was Seneca or Epictetus, the Christ? 
Was the philosopher a saviour, too? Did 
he furnish in his own person both the ex- 
ample of the doctrine which he preached 
and the power to make men understand 
and heed it? Did he point to himself as 
one in whom word and deed, doctrine and 
power, were united? With a formula one 
will scarcely win the world. The philoso- 
pher arises to illumine a darkening age, 
and brings forth an esoteric doctrine, a 
school, a sect. The saviour gathers all the 
world in his own bosom; he is the identi- 
fication of self with humanity; he pours 
out his soul like water; he lays down his 
life for his friends. 
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Such a life was the life which offered 
itself on Calvary. In it was the power to 
make all things new. For the Jew Christ 
was Messiah, for the Greek the Logos, _ 
for mankind Lord. 

The generation which followed immedi- 
ately on the death of Jesus was not con- 
cerned with writing Him in books. The 
words which He had spoken were spirit 
and life. The divine grace of enthusiasm 
was upon His disciples. It was the clas- 
sic age of the new Gospel, warm with the 
fusion of a mighty fire of faith, and big 
with issues which a later and more reflec- 
tive age should chronicle. It was the 
“century of salvation.” Moreover, the 
disciples had their Scripture, a Scripture 
on whose ground the Master had stood, 
and from whose pages He had refuted 
the Pharisees; they had the words of 
Jesus; they had the lively expectation of 
His coming again, before the Gospel was 
preached in all the cities of Israel. Their 
authority was the Holy Ghost, whose part- 
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nership they claimed with a divine ego- 
ism;! and their gospel was their own.? 
Whatever of the sayings of Jesus may 
have been set down, together with bits of 
His biography in its chief points,? were 
wholly occasional, unedited, and unofficial. 
The Church Fathers of the earliest years 
of the second century (the so-called Apos- 
tolic Fathers) furnish in their writings 
many a quotation of the Lord’s words 
which are not to be found in our Gospels ; 
and similar “agrapha,” or “unwritten 
words,” are to be found in Saint Paul’s 
Epistles. In short, in all the Christian 
writings which we may fairly hold to have 
been set down before the destruction of 
the holy city of Jerusalem and the exile of 
the Jews beyond Jordan, that is before a 
new epoch dawned for Christianity in the 
contact of the Church with the Greek 
world, there is no hint in Christianity of a 
“religion of the Book.’ Gospels there 


1 Acts xv. 28. 2 Gal. i. 15. Sr iCors xvei3. 
#1 Thess. iv. 15; 1 Cor, vii. 10 and xi, 23. 
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were not, but 2 Gospel, written in its pre- 
cious entirety on the hearts of Christ’s fol- 
lowers, and in precious fragments on 
leaves of parchment. The Epistles of 
Saint Paul are private letters of warning, 
instruction, and advice, arising out of defi- 
nite needs or perplexing questions in the 
various Christian communities of Corinth, 
Thessalonica, or Philippi; making no 
claim, either explicit or implicit, to univer- 
sal application; containing not a hint of 
canonical association ; written for a spe- 
cific reading and not for lasting publica- 
tion. When Saint Paul wished two con- 
gregations to exchange letters, he made 
the request In his catalogue of the 
Christian’s duties and graces he knows 
no “gut of the pen 

Yet, for all the literary chaos of the half- 
century following Jesus’ death, a new 
Canon grew rapidly to take its place along- 
side of the Canon of the Synagogue. 
That new Canon was Jesus Christ. His 


1 Col. iv. 16. 2 Romans xii. 6-8. 
D 
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“But I say unto you” annulled the pre- 
cepts of Moses, although no tittle of the 
Law should fail. Inconsistency? Yes, 
but a grand creative age, like a great crea- 
tive nature, is filled with inconsistencies. 
Jesus overflowed all formule. The 
prophet raised up like unto Moses, Israel’s 
_deliverer, the culmination of the Old Tes- 
“~~ tament theophanies, the Logos made flesh, 
the Messiah from heaven— all lived in 
this superb incarnation. And the power 
of Christ’s life so laid hold on the soul of 
Saul of Tarsus that he, “of the tribe 
of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
as touching the law a Pharisee,” yet 
“counted all loss for the excellency of 
that name.” ! He for whom the Law was 
still the “ deposition of angels” knew no 
other law but Christ.2 He had wrestled 
with the Law and found no deliverance 
until the pierced hands of Calvary had 
1 Phil. iii. 4. 
2 Gal. vi. 16; 2 Cor. x. 13, where the original Greek 
reads “canon” for the teaching of Christ. 
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broken for him the fetters of the Law;! 
and then with the magnificent élan of a 
finished salvation, he left forever the 
“beggarly elements” to which he had 
been in bondage.? For the new Gospel he 
labored and suffered to the ends of the 
earth, amid stripes and imprisonment, 
shipwreck and stoning, amid enemies 
abroad and enemies at home; on it he 
staked his reputation as an Israelite ;* for 
it he braved the contradictions of an un- 
reasoning and vain-glorious Judaism,* and 
endured .the slanders of the circumcised, ® 


} 


boldly declaring that neither circumcision | 


nor uncircumcision availed aught, but “a | 


new creature” in Christ Jesus.® 
Jesus and Paul: these two men are the 
history of Christianity in the first century. 
But the Apostles went to their graves, 
and the century grew old. The Gospel 
had been carried not only to the cities of 


1 Romans vii. and viii. * Acts xv. 
2 Gal. iv. 9. 5 Gal. ii. 4. 
3 Romans ix, to xi. 6 Gal. vi. 15. | 
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Israel, but also to the coasts of Greece, to 

the mouth of the Tiber, and to the shores 

of Africa, and still the Lord delayed His 

coming. The holy city was in ruins, 

plundered by the legions of Titus, and still 

the sun endured and the moon did not re- 

fuse her light. The powers of this world 

arose against Christ’s people and branded 

them as a spreading pest of the age. 

Christ’s martyrs, smeared with pitch in 

grim jest, were burned to light the orgies 

in Nero’s garden, and were murdered with 

wanton brutality by Domitian’s consuls. 

But the end was not yet. A new task 

was set for the Christian faith: the con- 

gregations must be made into churches.. 
Enthusiasm yielded to organization; au- | 
thority tarried with the fathers; and a 
tradition dawned. 





CHAPTER FOURTH 


THE APOSTLES’ WRITINGS 


=a\HE origins of the written Gos- 





pels are veiled in an obscurity 
so dense as to be relieved only 
by a single ray of worthy tra- 
dition; and that the report by a historian 
of the fourth century of the words of a 
bishop of the second century. Eusebius 
of Czesarea reports Papias of Hierapolis 
as affirming that “Matthew wrote the 
Lord’s sayings in Hebrew and every man 
_ translated them as best he could (into 
\ Greek), and that “ Mark, the interpreter 
of Peter, wrote as much as he remembered 
(from Peter) of the words and the deeds 
of Christ, with accuracy but without 
order.” Of Luke and John, Papias appar- 
37 
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ently had no knowledge.! This same 
Bishop Papias, whom Eusebius calls “an 
archaic man,”’—-a “man of the old 
school,” as we should say,—although he 
had these writings of Matthew and Mark, 
still preferred the oral tradition of Jesus’ 
teachings. ‘Whenever I met anybody 
who had associated with the Fathers,” he 
goes on to say in the account of Euse- 
bius, ‘“‘I questioned him diligently for the 
story of what Andrew, Peter, or Philip 
said, or Thomas or James or John or Mat- 
thew, or any other of the Lord’s disciples; 
also what Aristeion or John the Presby- 
ter,2 learners of the Lord as well, said. 
For I did not get so much from the books, 

1 Eusebius’ “ Ecclesiastical History,” III, 39. Edited 
by Professor A. C. McGiffert, Ph.D., as Vol. I of the 
Post-Nicene Fathers. 

2This John the Presbyter is an interesting charac- 
ter, chiefly from his confusion with the Apostle John 
in the early Church of Ephesus. Dr. Adolf Harnack 
of Berlin, the greatest Church historian of our genera- 
tion, attributes all the five writings of our New Testa- 


ment bearing the name of “John” to this John the 
Presbyter. 
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in my judgment, as I did from uninter- 
rupted oral tradition.” And this was the 
state of affairs not ten years but ten dec- 
ades after Jesus’ death! 

How hopeless the task of rediscovering 
the Gospel tradition through that century! 
Since the dawn of historical criticism, 
somewhat more than a hundred years ago, 
scholars have worked unremittingly at the 
problem: When, where, and how did our 
Gospels come into existence? Theories 
have been advanced almost without num- 
ber, and hypotheses have sprung up and 
flourished in a night. One school main- 
tains that the source of the Gospels was 
a hard and fast oral tradition, kept intact 
through a generation; another suggests 
the growth of the Gospels by a sort of 
mutual plagiarism of the gradually accu- 
mulating material; a third insists on an 
original Gospel, a written source probably 
in Hebrew (compare Papias’ Matthew); 
while a fourth says rather written sources 
than a written source, fragments of the 
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Lord’s sayings and deeds flying about like 
Sibylline leaves waiting for a redactor. 
This is not the place to enter into a 
criticism or even into an exposition of the 
vexing “Synoptic Problem,” that is, the 
problem of the interrelationship of our 
first three Gospels, which are called “ Sy- 
noptics,” because they are so closely 
related in material and style as to be 
capable of a common synopsis.1 That 
criticism belongs not to the province of 
the history of the Canon, which is con- 
cerned with the sacred collection, but 
to the province of New Testament In- 
troduction, which traces the origin and 
the purpose of the several books. We 
may only mention here a few facts which 
will be of value for basis and orientation 
in the consideration of our proper subject. 
First, the theory of the rise of the writ- 


1The Fourth Gospel, offering its peculiar problems 
of authorship, date, and purpose, is manifestly later than 
the first three, and hardly contributes to the problem of 
the rise of the Gospel tradition. It is, therefore, left out 
of the discussion here. 
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ten Gospels which to-day finds growing 
favor, regards Mark as the main source 
of Matthew and Luke, together with a 
second source, a collection of “Logia”’ or 
sentences like those of the Sermon on 
the Mount, which Matthew and Luke 
both knew; and still further sources in 
fragments which Matthew and Luke 
knew independently of each other! This 
theory owes its strength to the fact that it 
combines a suggestion of truth from each of 
the theories which preceded it. After a 
century of combat there is rather now the 
truce of fatigue than the peace of victory. 
Secondly, the Synoptic Gospels are 
similar enough to make a@ common source 
inevitable, and yet different enough to 
make ove common source insufficient. 
Thirdly, whatever be the explanation 
of their genesis, the Synoptic Gospels, 
1 The classic example of these isolated fragments is 
the “Great Interpolation,” chs. ix. to xviii, of Luke’s 
Gospel, containing the familiar parables of the Prodi- 


gal Son, the Marriage Supper, and the Publican’s 
Prayer. 
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from a literary point of view, are incohe- 
rent, seamy, and compiled. They all 
show the results of additions and redac- - 

—tions, and are varied enough in recensions 
to give us three distinct types of text in 
the extant manuscripts, — the Occidental, 
the Alexandrian, and the Antiochene-Con- 
stantinopolitan. 

Fourthly, the Synoptic Gospels all be- 
long to the first century, except for the 
addition of an ending to Mark’s Gospel, 
the revision of the ending of Matthew’s, 
and a considerable recasting of Luke’s. 

Finally, within that century, we may 
perhaps safely accept Jiilicher’s stages 
of Gospel development: that is, from 
30 to 60 A.D., a stage of oral tradition, 
and from 60 to 100 A.D., the era of the 
written Gospels. From the year 100 on, 
there was a distinct decline in the quality 
of the Gospels written; the age ran itself 
out in a mass of bloodless, boneless, 
twaddling, prating, wonder-mongering Gos- 
pels which we call “apocryphal.” 
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Presupposing, then, the existence of the 
Gospels at the opening of the second cen- 
tury, let us ask: What of a Gospel Canon ? 
Why these writings as a second standard 
of authority beside the Old Testament? 

The people who were to stand before 
the Lord’s judgment seat must know His 
precepts, and the longer the Lord de- 
layed His coming, the more precious be- 
came the few words He had left and the 
more holy and revered the few favored 
ones with whom He had walked and 
talked —those who had “seen and heard 
what many prophets and kings had de- 
sired to see and hear.” The people who 
had sat in darkness, and to whom the 
light had come through the preaching 
of Saint Paul and his fellow-missionaries, 
must have some memorial of the Lord 
to hand on to their children’s children. 
Few were allowed the privilege of a 
Papias, to meet with those who had been 
the associates of the Apostles, and to col- 
lect from them the material for five books 
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of commentaries on the Lord’s words.} 
Moreover, the Old Testament was out- 
grown: Saint Paul had taught so; and 
nine out of ten of those to whom the 
Gospel came in the “century of salva- 


” 


tion’ were either pure Gentiles who had 
no part in the religion of Moses, or Hel- 
lenic Jewish proselytes who consented to 
only a minimum of the Law. Toil as 
the apologists of the second century 
might to save the Old Testament entire 
(which many sects with a frank and con- 
sequent logic threw overboard), and to 
turn it into a “cryptogram of Christian- 
ity,’ they never won the people for it; 
and their efforts evaporated in the Pla- 
tonic speculations of the Alexandrian 
school. The Old Testament stayed in 
the Church for the grandeur of its pro- 
phets and the religion of its psalmists; 

1 The title of this work of Papias is practically all 
of it that is preserved for us by Eusebius. If saved, 
the work would have been of inestimable value in the 


study of the rise of the Gospels and the variations in 
the text. 
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but a new Scripture had to be written 
to tell of Jesus and His Gospel. The 
creation of the new Scripture covered the 
insufficiency of the old. 

But natural and inevitable as was this 
development of the written Gospels into 
a Holy Scripture, it was neither smooth 
nor rapid. We have seen how men of 
the old school, like Papias, looked askance 
on the rivalry of the written Gospels with 
the oral traditions of the Fathers. An 
older contemporary of Papias, Ignatius, 
the martyred Bishop of Antioch, whose 
letters already shadow forth the Catholic 
Church by their insistence on oneness 
with the Bishop and reverence for the 
Apostles, complains of severe rebellion 
against the authority of the written Gos- 
pels. “I beseech you,” he writes to the 
Church at Philadelphia, “that nothing be 
done in strife among you, but everything 
in the knowledge of Christ. For I have 
heard some saying, ‘If I do not find a 
precept in the Old (Testament) I will 
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not believe it in the Evangel.” And when 
I replied, ‘But it is written,’ they an- 
swered me, ‘That is just the question.’”’ 
The average Christian of Antioch, in 
other words, was still unwilling in Igna- 
tius’ day to have the new writings usurp 
the august title, “It is written.” Had 
not the Lord himself used that magic for- 
mula with texts from Moses with which 
to refute the temptations of the devil! 
Such is a mere glimpse of the interest- 
ing battle for recognition waged by the 
written Gospels through two generations 
against the anxious conservatism of oral 
tradition and Holy Scripture. With the 
first clear and satisfactory testimony to 
the written Gospels, that of Justin the 
Martyr in the middle of the second cen- 
tury, the battle is won: the Gospels, or 
the “‘ Memoirs of the Apostles,” as Justin 
’ addressed 
to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, are read 
universally in the Church; they belong 
to “our writings”; they are quoted with 


calls them in his “ Apology’ 
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the formula, “It is written,” and so share 
with the Old Testament Scriptures in the 
lofty predicate of inspiration. Justin is 
a witness both for Asia Minor, his birth- 
place, and for Rome, his later home, the 
two centres of literary activity in the 
Church of the first two centuries. But 
yet even Justin is not a witness to exactly 
our Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. Not only is there no suggestion 
in his writings that the authoritative Gos- 
pels are limited in number to four, — out 
of the “many” which the preface to 
Luke’s Gospel mentions—but there is 
also every indication that Justin depended 
for his quotations chiefly on a Gospel 
never known to us at all, or on the lost 
“Gospel of the Hebrews.”? So much 
for the Gospels.? 

1 Saint Jerome, who wrote the “ Vulgate,” or the offi- 
cial translation of the Scriptures for the Latin Church, 
preserves some fragments of the “Gospel of the He- 
brews” in his works. 


2 Many indications point to the probability that the 
Gospel-canon rose in Asia Minor about the years 130- 
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Meanwhile the growing Church had 
other literature of priceless value: it 
had the letters of the Apostle Paul, 
the father of so many flourishing con- 
gregations in Asia and Achaia, and still 
other letters of men endued with the 
resistless authority of the Holy Ghost;? 
it had nascent records of the history of 
the Church since its foundation;? and 
it had glowing prophecies of the return 
of the King of Glory to confound the 
powers of Satan and to reign a thousand 


140. Papias and Justin were both natives of Asia Minor. 
Moreover, Catholic tradition associates the author of the 
Fourth Gospel with Ephesus, and calls him the editor 
of the three Synoptic Gospels (Jerome, “ De Viris Illus- 
tribus,” 9). Irenzeus, the first Father in the West to 
champion a fourfold Gospel, was a native of Asia 
Minor and a pupil of Polycarp of Smyrna. Thus the 
testimony of the men earliest busied with the Gospel- 
canon points overwhelmingly to Asia Minor. 

1 The First Epistles of Peter, John, and Clement; the 
Epistles to the Hebrews and the Ephesians; the Epistles 
of Barnabas, James, etc. 

2 Some of these records, or “sources,” are incorpo- 
rated with some literary skill into our canonical Book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, 
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splendid years.!. But all this mass of 
valuable literature was neither so evenly 
distributed nor so universally venerated 
as the Gospels. It had not been sifted 
in Justin’s day, neither was it kept with 
sacred diligence. There are letters of 
Paul mentioned by the Apostle himself 
which we no longer possess.27 How many 1 
other apostolic writings may have been 
lost to the early Church and to us we 
have no means of knowing. 

True, the forces were at work which 
were to result in the association of Saint 
Paul in the new body of Scripture. The 
Apostolic Fathers felt his mighty religious 
power; they used his thoughts, and they 
spoke his language (especially the greatest 
of them, Ignatius). The attempt of the 
heretic Marcion® to appropriate Saint 
Paul zz zoto for a religious revival of the 


1 The Apocalypses (or “ Reyelations’’) of John, Peter, 
and Hermas. 

2 Cf. 1 Cor. v. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 3; Col. iv. 16; Phil. iii. 1, 

3 For Marcion, see below, p. 63. 


E 
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~Gnostic philosophy, reminded the Church 
more forcibly of the treasure it had in 
that man’s letters, and prompted the 
Church to guard them with more jealous 
and sacred fervor. Although the Epistles 
of Paul were not yet Scripture to be read 
in the Sunday services with Moses and 
the Gospels, and although they lacked 
all direct connection with the immemorial 
Gospel tradition and bore the name of 
none of the Twelve who received from 
the Lord’s own lips the words of life, 
still they made their way in the Church. 
For they were “pneumatic” par excel- 
lence: they breathed the spirit of Christ. 
And when we reflect that it was princi- 
pally through the study of Saint Paul that 
Augustine, the chief source of religion in 
the Middle Ages, and Martin Luther, the 
champion of the Reformation, came to 
a deeper and purer knowledge of the 
Gospel of Christ than that of the worldly 
and wicked Church of their day, we can 
but heartily rejoice that, by the happy 
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inconsistency of raising Saint Paul to 
canonical authority, the Church introduced 
into itself the perennial leaven which was 
to purge it of “Apostolic” tyranny. Of 
all the letters of the early Church that 
did not bear the name of Paul, only seven 
attained canonical authority—and three 
out of those seven, solely for the mistaken 
recommendation of the “‘ Apostolic” name 
they bore (2 Peter, 2 and 3 John). So 
much for the Epistles. 

If now we pause for a moment, and 
revert to the middle of the second cen- 
tury for a view of the growth of a sacred 
collection of books in the Christian 
Church, we shall see that the unwritten 
and undefined Canon, “the Lord,” which 
at the beginning of the century was as- 
sociated with the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures in authority, has been crystallized 
into the Canon of the written Gospels, 
and is in liturgic (that is highest) author- 
ity in the chief Churches of Christen- 
dom; and that besides this Gospel-canon 
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there are various letters cherished by the 
Church for their testimony to the Gospel. 
These are but the outward and evident 
facts. The true and deep significance 
of the process of canonization which is 
germinating in Justin’s day lies in the 
single word, ‘‘ Apostolic.” No longer the 
Lord, but what tradition handed down 
of the Lord, was the new Law and Gos- 
pel; and not what every tradition handed 
down, but what the Apostolic tradition 
alone handed down. Did not Saint Paul, 
who had to fight his way against the 
authority of the Apostles, still call them 
the “pillars of the Church”? Had not 
the Lord Himself said to them: “Unto 
you it is given to know the mystery of 
the Kingdom of God”? Was not their 
proud charter: “As the Father hath 
sent me, so send I you”? Had not 
He breathed on them the Holy Ghost, 
for them wrestled in prayer, to them 
given the power to bind and _ loose? 
Were not their names alone builded in 
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the foundations of the walls of that city 
whose temple was the Lord Almighty 
and whose light was the Lamb of God? 
Did they not sit forever at His side in 
the New Jerusalem, “on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel’? 
As generations passed their names grew 
hallowed, and “time wove an aureole 
about their heads.” The teaching of the 
Lord became the “ Teaching through the 
Twelve Apostles.” ‘Christ from God, 
and the Apostles from Christ; all in 
harmony through the will of God,” wrote 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. 
“Hasten therefore to be strengthened 
in the precepts of the Lord and of His 
Apostles, that all ye may do may pros- 
per,’ wrote Ignatius of Antioch to the 
Magnesians. “Let us serve Him there- 
fore with fear and reverence even as 
He hath commanded, and the Apostles 
who preached the Gospel unto us,” wrote 
Polycarp of Smyrna to the Philippians. 
Quotations like these could be multiplied 
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from the literature that had sprung up 
before the middle of the second century. 
And Justin, writing at that time, ventured 
no new and rash assertion when he said: 
“Ours is the voice of God spoken through 
the. Apostles) of | Jesus: Christ.” ~ “They 
are,” he adds, “the finishers of Jesus’ 
work and the teachers of truth.” 

With such words as these begins the 
third stage in the growth of the Christian 
Church. To the Old Testament and the 
Lord were added the Apostles. To be 
sure, there was not yet an Apostolic 
Canon in the strictly exclusive sense. Not 
yet was it true that everything Apos- 
tolic was zfso facto sacred, but rather 
that. everything sacred was Apostolic. 
Holiness still belonged to the contents 
rather than to the authors of the sacred 
writings. But amid an ever increasing 
volume of Christian literature — Gospels 
from Egypt and Asia; Epistles from 
Syria, Alexandria, and Rome; Visions 
and Apocalypses; Acts of Apostles, 
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Prophets, and Martyrs—some standard 
of selection must be found and followed. 
That standard was found in the Apos- | 
tles; and the Apostles became the privi- y 
leged editors of Christianity. 
In the single word “ Apostolic” lies 
all that is fateful for the further develop- 
ment of Christianity even to our own 
day. Through it emphasis will shift 
from contents to author, and holiness 
will become a predicate of men who 
have written of holy things. Through it 
the Church will stoutly save not all 
writings that show forth the sacred Gos- 
pel of Christ, but all those which bear 
the sacred name of the Apostles, even to 
an obscure and antiquated Apocalypse! 
and a weak and copied Epistle.2, Through 
it the words and deeds of the Apostles 
will be raised to a level with the words 
and deeds of Christ, and to the Gospels 
will be added as equal in sacredness the 


1 The Revelation of Saint John. 
2%2) Peter, 
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Book of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
champions of the solidifying Church will 
gradually lose sight, through the vista 
of lengthening years, of the sharp grades 
by which their fathers, a century before, 
had distinguished between Scripture, the 
Lord, and the Apostles. They will call 
their sources of faith “the teaching of 
God through the Prophets, the Evangel, 
and the blessed Apostles.”! They will 
sum up the authority of the Church by 
the single phrase: “Scripture and the 
Apostles.”? Finally a Bishop of the 
Syrian capital will speak out the word 
which has been implicitly true for all 
his generation: ‘‘ Brethren, we receive 
Peter and the rest of the Apostles as 
Christ.” 8 

But with these words we are already in 
a new chapter. 


1 Clement of Alexandria, “ Stromateis,” 7. 63. 

2 TI Clement, 14. 2. 

8 Serapion of Antioch, in Eusebius’ “ Ecclesiastical 
History,” 6. 12. 





CHAPTER FIFTH 


A NEW TESTAMENT 


F there is one ground-principle 





that is universally acknow- 
| ledged to be true in the philos- 

ophy of history, it is that the 
word follows the idea. Whether it be in 
the birth of institutions, the development 
of science, or the rise of literature, stages 
are marked rather by interpretation than 
by invention. To create means to medi- 
ate between the waiting realization and 
suitable expression. The mediator is 
pledged to the fate of his cause. Types 
and not individuals persist; for types are 
the embodiment of ideas. 

This truth is as evident in the growth of 
a standard of Scripture in the Church, 
and as indispensable to an understanding 
57 
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of the same, as it is evident and indispen- 
sable in the history and the understanding 
of the origins of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire or of the constitution limiting the 
English monarchy. It is for this reason 
that we have tarried so long over the 
amorphous and confused condition of the 
literature of the New Testament during 
the first century anda half of Christian- 
ity. Amorphous and confused as this 
condition is, in it are hidden all the ideas 
which produce, in the fulness of time and 
under the liberating conditions of a grow- 
ing need, a Canon of Scripture. 

We learn in the study of chemistry that 
there are certain solutions so permeated 
and saturated with salts that a slight 
shock or even a change in temperature 
will destroy their equilibrium and deposit 
the salts in firm, exact crystals. Just so 
are there saturated ages in the history of 
human thought, in which an idea has be- 
come so strong that it must register itself. 
Such an age in the history of Christianity 
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were the decades which came at the close 
of the second century. The idea which 
saturated the age was the authority of 
a great unifying institution. The shock 
from without was the sharp contest of 
Christianity with the heresies of Gnosti- 
cism and Montanism. The change of 
temperature within was Christianity’s defi- 
nite quitting of Jewish ground and its 
rapid fusion with Hellenic thought and 
culture, together with the dying out of the 
legal Jewish theology and the apocalyptic 
hopes of the fanatics. The precipitate 
formed was the Holy Apostolic Church. 
The lines of crystallization were the Apos- 
tolic doctrine (in solution probably as | 
simple catechetic instruction for candi- 
dates for baptism), the Apostolic bishopric 
(in solution as the presidency of the vari- 
ous Christian congregations), and the 
Apostolic Scriptures (in solution as the 
preferred testimony of the Apostles to 
the Lord’s words). Therefore we said 
that in the single word “ Apostolic” lay 
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all that was fateful for the further develop- 
ment of Christianity even to our own day. 

The finished product of the Catholic 
Church, with its threefold Apostolic 
charter, is the most tremendous work of 
all the centuries of Christianity, not ex- 
cepting even the Protestant Reformation.! 
And as the formation of a Canon out of 
the many sacred writings of Christianity 
is a part of that work, it is only in con- 
nection with the general forces which 
cooperated to produce the Catholic Church 
that the rise of the Canon can be studied 
with clearness and fairness. In other 
words, the rise of the Canon is a chapter 
in the History of Doctrine. 

We shall now briefly consider, first, 
the causes which led to the formation 


1 The newer historians of the Church are more and 
more inclined to make the formation of the Catholic 
Church a dividing line between epochs of Church his- 
tory, rather than preserve the older division lines at 
the age of Constantine (325), Gregory the Great (600), 
or Charlemagne (800). Compare Professor A. C. Mc- 
Giffert’s “Inaugural,” New York, 1893. 
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of a New Testament Canon; secondly, 
the principle on which selection was made 
for the New Testament Canon; and 
thirdly, the state of the New Testament 
Canon at the end of the period of acute 
crystallization — which we may say closed 
with the death of Tertullian, about the 
year 220 A.D. 

The causes which led to the formation 
of the New Testament Canon were, of 
course, the same as those which led to 
the formation of the Catholic Church, 
namely: the acute struggle with Gnostic 
and Montanistic sects, on the one hand, 
and the evolution of Christian creed and 
cult, on the other: the former as the im- 
mediate occasion of the Canon, the latter 
as the necessary prelude and the limit- 
ing concomitant; the one cause external, 
evident, precipitating; the other internal, 
latent, leavening. 

Very early in the second century a 
movement began to make itself felt in 
the eastern provinces of Christendom, 
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which soon spread to Rome, Africa, and 
Gaul, and threatened the very life of the 
new religion. Gnosticism was the attempt — 
to claim Christ and the power of His 
Gospel for the revivification of the de- 
cadent philosophy and cosmology of the ~ 
East. The Gnostics in their ponderous 
and incoherent systems despised tradition 
and travestied history. They denied the— 
Old Testament, turned the historic Christ | 


into a spectre, enthroned matter as the _ 


eternal enemy of God and the potent 
source of evil, created hierarchies of 
angels and demons, and changed theo- 
logy into theosophy, mixing up Plato and 
Paul, Semitic mythology and Hellenic 
philosophy, asceticism and ecstasy, in one - 
hopeless jumble of ideas and jargon of 
language. By assuming a physical po- 
tency as the principle of evil, they not 
only advocated a vicious dualism, but they 
undermined the fundamental morality of 
Jesus’ teaching, which had placed all evil 
in a rebellious will. By denying tradi- 
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tion they opened the door wide to every 
vagary of the Oriental mind. By reject- 
ing salvation through a personal relation 
to the Christ revealed in the Gospel, 
they elevated ecstatic vision above a new 
heart, and, making proficiency in their 
own devised mysteries the goal of their 
spiritual strivings, they affected to de- 
spise the uninitiated who had not risen 
from pistis to gnoszs, that is, from faith 
to knowledge. | 

Such were the systems which invaded 
the Christian communities, claiming to be 
“pure and undefiled” religion, appropri- 
ating Christ as their head, and many 
of the most valued Christian writings, 
such as the Epistles of Paul and the 
Fourth Gospel, as their documents. 

A ship-builder of Pontus, Marcion by 
name, a brilliant, restless spirit of blame- 
less character and mighty conviction, was 
the most dangerous of these refiners of 
Christianity that the champions of tradi- 
tion had to fight. He was not precisely 
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a Gnostic, for his interest was more 
religious than philosophic; rather veform- 
ing than ¢ramsforming. And yet, like 
the Gnostics, he rebelled against the Old 
Testament and Apostolic pretensions. 
He labored with success in Rome for an 
exclusively Pauline theology. He made 
for his sect a Canon — ¢he first tn existence 
—consisting of the letters of Paul and 
a revised edition of Luke’s Gospel, and 
his followers hallowed this Canon in place 
of the Old Testament. 

It is quite evident that the champions 
of a universal and Apostolic Christianity 
could not then remain behind these secta- 
rians in asserting their estimation of the 
sacred records of the New Covenant. 
Nay, they must rather surpass the Gnostics 
and Marcionites in doing honor to the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. They must 
introduce him (through the Book of Acts) 
into “the glorious company of the Apos- 
tles,” and must henceforth claim him, to- 
gether with their immemorial Gospels and 
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Apocalypse, their Book of Acts, and such 
other “ Apostolic” Epistles as they could 
find, as their own oracle, inviolable at the — 
hands of heretics. 

During the same period there arose in 
Asia Minor another enemy of exclusive 
Apostolic tradition, in the form of a re- 
newal of the classic supremacy of the 
Holy Ghost. This was a revival of the 
primitive Christianity of the days of Saint 
Pauland the Jerusalem Council. A certain 
“prophet” named Montanus proclaimed 
that the promise of the Fourth Gospel was 
fulfilled, that the Paraclete had come, and 
that the final stage of Christianity was at 
hand, wherein the Holy Ghost was not 
bound to rank or to office. All who would, 
men, women, or children, might be priests 
and prophets. Revelation, immediate and 
infallible, leaped into the place of tradition. 
The apocalyptic fever was revived, and it 
was proclaimed that the New Jerusalem 
would shortly come down from heaven 
upon two villages of Phrygia. 


F 
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The Montanists produced a lyric litera- 
ture: odes, like the Psalms of the Old 
Testament, and frenzied oracular dicta 
from the mouths of their sibyls, Prisca 
and Maximilla. “They say that they 
learn more from them than they do from 
the Law and the Prophets,” cries a Latin 
Father in contemptuous rage, ‘and above 
Apostles and every gift they set these 
women.” The Church has always had 
to face these Montanistic crises of wild 
and apocalyptic preaching and extrava- 
gant prophecies; the fanatic dreamings 
of Joachimites, Zwickauites, Irvingites, and 
Millerites. But this first outbreak of anti- 
traditionalism was the more threatening to 
Christianity in that there was no estab- 
lished Church to meet it. The Catholic 
Fathers, therefore, set fast the bounds of 
Apostolicity in doctrine, and established 
their standards of faith and government 
against this Montanistic invasion. They 
met this first heresy of enthusiasm by the 
establishment of the Catholic Church. 
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Now, primary and immediate as were 
the anti-Gnostic and the anti-Montanistic 
interests in determining the Canon of the 
New Testament, it is easy to overesti- 
mate them, as it is always easy to lose 
sight of subtle, deep-lying, and cumulative 
causes in the face of a precipitating strug- 
gle. Essential factors are not always ade- 
quate factors. That the Catholic Fathers 
neither conjured up a Canon of Scripture 
ready made, nor foisted it upon a dazed 
Church, is evident, as well from the his- 
tory of the sacred writings during the 
entire second century (including their 
appropriation by these very Gnostic and 
Montanistic sects), as from the attitude of 
the Catholic Fathers themselves toward 
their Canon. The Church did not regard 
it as an innovation, and the Fathers ab- 
horred “new things.” They were fight- 
ing only for the ancient heritage of the 
Apostles ; they were interpreting, not in- 
venting. Therefore, side by side with the 
anti-Gnostic and anti-Montanistic causes 
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for the New Testament Canon, which we 
may designate as the doctrinal and the 
hierarchical causes respectively, we are 
bound to recognize other causes, among 
which the following are prominent: 

First, an economic cause. 

The spread of Christianity in the second 
century was remarkable. Now, unless uni- 
fication keeps pace with remarkable ex- 
pansion, that expansion is likely to end in 
collapse, as the Empires of Alexander the 
Great and Charlemagne attest. The great 
figures in the Church of the second century, 
from Ignatius to Tertullian, who labored for 
a unifying authority in the Church, real- 
ized this truth. They were not primarily 
blind champions of this or that narrow 
dogma, however unfavorably they may be 
made to appear by the side of some 
gentler and more liberal dissenters. They 
were fighting essentially for the very ex- 
istence of the Christian religion itself, and 
it is probably due to them more than to 
any other Apologists for Christianity in 
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any other age that the Church exists 
to-day. ‘Let us leave the vain and false 
teaching of the many, and return to the 
word which was delivered to us of old,” 
writes Polycarp of Smyrna to the Philip- 
pians. Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth; 
Serapion, Bishop of Antioch; Soter, Eleu- 
therus, and Victor, Bishops of Rome, —all 
write to congregations far and near, in- 
structing and exhorting them in the “true 
and delivered doctrines.” Out of the 
anxious and unanimous responsibility of 
the Bishops towards the flocks of Chris- 
tendom, agreement on what was authorita- 
tive in the Christian writings must in time 
have resulted, even without the shock of 
the Gnostic and Montanistic controversies. 

Second, an apologetic cause. 

As Justin the Martyr addressed his 
Apology for Christianity to the Roman 
Emperor, Antoninus Pius, so did Athe- 
nagoras address his memorial to Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus. All through 
the second half of the second century, 
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the Apologists Theophilus, Tatian, Melito, 
etc., following the lead of Justin, were 
busy in defending the truth and purity 
of the Christian faith in the presence of 
heathen persecutors and Jewish fanatics. 
The works of these Apologists are for the 
most part lost, involved in the general 
wreck of Christian literature from Justin 
to Irenzeus, that is, during the years from 
160 to 185. But from the fragments pre- 
served to us in the invaluable Church 
History of Eusebius we may clearly mark 
how rapid was the growth of an Apos- 
tolic authority among these Apologists. 
Whereas Justin knew as authoritative but 
one Testament along with the Gospel 
“Memoirs” of the Lord, the Apologist 
Melito, a generation later, already speaks 
of the O/d Testament, implying, of course, 
the existence of a Mew Testament. At 
the same time Theophilus of Antioch calls 
verses from Saint Paul’s Epistles “the 
command of the divine Word.” This is 
progress in the idea of authority which 
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can have but one goal—a New Testa- 
ment Canon. 

Third, a liturgic cause. 

Let doctors of theology dispute as they 
will, what the people of the Christian 
congregations most insistently demand is 
a stable form of worship. A preacher 
will ordinarily raise more hue and cry 
from the pews by introducing a suspicious 
piece of pulpit furniture or by wearing 
strange vestments, than he will by harbor- 
ing grave doubts on Christian doctrines. 
For Christianity, like all religions, has 
ever appealed to the people as worship 
rather than as illumination. The most 
bitter and implacable schisms in the Chris- 
tian Church have been over the question of 
cultus, and the most fanatical and blood- 
thirsty persecutions have been waged be- 
tween the patrons and the enemies of 
images, candles, and organs in the tem- 
ples of worship. We have no reason to 
believe that our Christian ancestors in 
the second century were less fastidious 
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than ourselves in respect to what was 
regular and what was not in the forms of 
worship. We know from Justin that there 
was already a regular established service 
by the middle of the second century, con- 
sisting of singing, prayer, the reading of 
Scripture (z.e. the Old Testament and the 
Gospel “ Memoirs”), and a homily.1_ Just 
what should be read in the Church was, to 
be sure, long after Justin’s day an unset- 
tled question. But it could not remain 
an unsettled question forever. When 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, visited Ani- 
cet of Rome, the latter invited his venera- 
ble friend “into his pulpit.” Irenaeus 
came from Asia, through Rome, to be 
Presbyter, then Bishop, in Lyons. Hege- 
sippus, an eastern Jew, journeyed to Cor- 
inth and Rome, associated with a great 
number of Bishops, and “learned the same 
doctrine from them all.”? It was an age 
of lively intercourse in the Christian com- 


1 « Apology,” ch. 67. 
2 Eusebius, “ Ecclesiastical History,” 4. 23. 
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munity: letters, visits, and deputations 
were frequent. In such circumstances, 
it was inevitable that at least the chief 
congregations of Christendom (Rome, Cor- 
inth, Alexandria, Ephesus) should eventu- 
ally agree on just what was to be read 
in the Church as Scripture. 

Fourth, a religious cause. 

What the prophets and the preachers 
had spoken in the first century was noth- 
ing else than the words which the second 
century and all the centuries which fol- 
lowed wished to hear. Each succeeding 
generation of Christians felt more keenly 
the great gulf which separated their own 
writings from the wonderful words of 
Jesus and the matchless enthusiasm of 
Saint Paul. Let “Scripture” be. the 
Law of Moses and the Psalms of David; 
they knew that the Christian’s assurance 
of salvation and his strength in _perse- 
cution came not from Moses but from 
Jesus Christ. Could they be satisfied for- 
ever to abide by “the beggarly elements 
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of the Law”? Could they subordinate 
for long the records of Christianity to the 
Old Testament? No more than could 
the Church of to-day. They clung to ‘the 
Old Testament, to be sure, rescuing out 
of it what they could of inspiration, har- 
monizing its prophecies with the Gospels, 
and allegorizing its myths into prophetic 
fables of Christianity. But from the day 
the Gospel won men’s souls, the old Scrip- 
ture ceased to satisfy their needs. “A 
Christian Church satisfied long with the 
sacred Books of Judaism,” says Jiilicher, 
“would have been a monstrosity of his- 
tory; and it is probable that, had never a 
Gnostic lived, the Christian writings would 
still have attained to the infallible rank 
of the Old Testament books before the 
end of the second century.” 

It is impossible to say just how great 
the influence of each of the foregoing 
causes was in bringing about that state 
of the Christian Church which made the 
sharp definition of Scripture against the 
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Gnostic and Montanistic sects so natural 
and appropriate a step. By a strange 
harshness of fate, the literature of just 
those two periods of early Christianity 
which we should most wish to have is 
almost utterly lost: namely, the literature 
of the third quarter of the first century, 
when the Gospels were forming, and that 
of the third quarter of the second cen- 
tury, when a New Testament was form- 
ing. Only scattered quotations in later 
writings, together with a few fragments 
out of the many authors whose names 
have come down to us, suggest the prin- 
ciple, but are far from describing the pro- 
cess, of the formation of the Canon of the 
New Testament. 

That principle was, as stated above, the 
Apostles. And yet scholars have fallen 
into the mistake here, as well as in esti- 
mating the causes of the formation of the 
Canon, of assuming too simple and too 
evident a principle as exclusively valid. 
It was no deliberate picking over of the 
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whole mass of early Christian literature 
into the good basket of “ Apostolic” and 
the bad basket of “non-Apostolic” which 
gave us our Canon. True, the interest of 
the Fathers of the Church had become 
so centred in the Apostles that they re- 
ceived Saint Paul only under the apolo- 
getic patronage of the Book of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and strengthened their 
Canon with all the “Apostolic” letters 
obtainable. They were troubled, also, that 
their four immemorial Gospels were not all 
Apostolic. Hippolytus, a Roman presby- 
ter, will have it so, despite the truth itself, 
and boldly writes, “ Luke, the Apostle and 
Evangelist.” Origen, the great Christian 
Platonist of Alexandria, finds comfort in 
the pedigree of the children of Jacob: 
“They were born of two free women and 
two maid-servants.” Tertullian, the fiery 
advocate of orthodoxy in the African 
Church, has to admit under pressure that 
the “Gospels of the Apostles” (Matthew 
and John) stand higher in authority than 
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the “Gospels of Apostolic men” (Luke 
and Mark). But the very fact that such 
lame apologies and makeshifts were neces- 
sary shows that “ All Apostolic and only 
Apostolic” was not a watchword which 
the Church took seriously. If it was a 
law of Canon-building, it was a law ex 
post facto. Nobody thought for a mo- 
ment of dropping either the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke or the Epistles of Paul 
from. the Canon because they were not 


“ Apostolic.” Mark was legitimized as the — 


interpreter of Peter; Paul was legitimized 
by the consent of the Twelve; and Luke 
was legitimized as the companion of Paul.? 
And the Church was satisfied with this 
definition of “ Apostolic”! It had to be 
so; for the principle was less dear than 
the books. The books were there to stay, 

11 Peter v. 13. 

2 Compare the supervision of the Twelve over Paul’s 
work, as indicated all through the Book of Acts: eg. 
xiii. 2; xv. 22; xxi. 18 and 19; also xxviii. 17. 

8 Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11; Philemon xxiv.; Euse- 
bius, “ Ecclesiastical History,” 6. 25. 
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and were there as the result of forces 
long active in the Church. Immemorial 
and undisputed tradition had hallowed 
some, as the Gospels of Mark and Luke: 
they had become “democratic,” as Tatian 
says. Other books were saved for the 
names they bore, as the Apocalypse of 
John and the Epistles of Peter and James. 
Still other books earned their passport to 
canonization through distinguished service 
in strengthening the hierarchy of the de- 
veloping Church.1 One book, the Acts 
of the Apostles, owes its place to its ap- 
proximate fitness to meet a definite cry- 
ing need: that of binding together the 
‘labors of Saint Paul and of the Twelve. 
And, finally, there was the splendid leg- 
acy of Saint Paul, the unique Apostle, 
the first Christian theologian, whose writ- 
ings made their way in the Church by the 
sheer force of their irresistible religious 
fervor and their sublime self-justification. 


1The Pastoral Epistles, 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus; 
cf. “ Muratorian Canon,” ed. Tregelles, ch. 7. 
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It will be readily seen from the fore- 
going paragraphs that the process of the 
formation of the Canon was one not of 
accumulation, but of selection. The time 
had come for the Church to put into 
practice that unwritten word of the Lord’s 
which Clement quotes: “Be ye good 
bankers.” Many a well-beloved and even 
long-hallowed writing in the various Chris- 
tian communities had to yield its sacred- 
ness. The Epistles of Barnabas and 
Clement, the Teaching of the Apostles, 
the Acts of Paul, the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, the Shepherd of Hermas, etc., all 
lacked the power, in name or in contents, 
to maintain their place permanently in 
Scripture. Even writings with undisputed 
Apostolic signatures might be rejected: 
the Apocalypse of Peter, having enjoyed 
remarkable popularity in the early Church, 
was sacrificed to Rome’s crusading zeal 
against all “prophecies” —a zeal stirred 
by the dangerous enthusiasm of the Mon- 
tanistic prophets. These writings of the 
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Apostolic Fathers, which the Church re- 
jected from the Canon, suffered the com- 
mon fate of the disappointed aspirant. 
They had flown too near the sun of Apos- 
tolicity, and they fell like Icarus. Till the 
dawn of the modern age they were de- 
spised or ignored in the Church, while the 
inferior writings of the later Fathers, 
Greek and Latin alike, enjoyed almost 
canonical authority. 

It remains here only to indicate the 
state of the Canon of the New Testament 
at the close of the period of acute crystal- 
lization. 

The written Apostolic heritage of the 
Church about the year 200 A.D. con- 
sisted of two main parts: the Gospels 
(with the Apocalypse) and the Epistles, 


bound together by the mediating book of _— 


the Acts of the Apostles. The first part 
of the Canon stood comparatively firm ; 
the four Gospels were as natural as the 
four corners of the earth or the four legs 
of a beast. Such is the persuasive logic 
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of Irenzeus, Bishop of Lyons! Never- 
theless, there are some beasts with but 
two legs; and so there were, even in 
Irenzus’ day, Christian communities with 
more or fewer than the “perfect four” 
Gospels. A Syrian apologete named 
Tatian, who had the misfortune to join an 
ascetic sect in the East, and because of 
this heresy was forgotten in Rome, made 


1 It was Irenzeus, too, who first applied the four sym- 
bols of the cherubic beasts of the Book of Revelation 
(iv. 7) to the four Evangelists: Matthew the man, Mark 
the eagle, Luke the heifer, and John the lion. The sym- 
bols of Mark and John were interchanged in the third 
century, and have come down to us in Christian art in 
their incorrect form, Mark the lion and John the eagle. 
This confusion was no doubt due in great part to the 
attempt of some churches of the West to be faithful to 
Tertullian’s rule of the Gospels of “higher authority,” 
and to arrange the Gospel-canon in the order: Mat- 
thew, John, Luke, Mark. The oldest representation of 
the symbolic beasts of the Evangelists is in the quaint 
mosaic of the tribuna of the Church of Saint Puden- 
ziana at Rome. According to tradition, Saint Puden- 
ziana is the oldest church in Rome, and the altar of it 
contains relics of the desk at which Saint Peter read his 
first Roman mass. The mosaic dates from the fourth 


century. 
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a Harmony of the Gospels, which the 
Catholics called the “ Diatessaron,” or the 
“combined Gospel.” This Diatessaron 
became so widespread in Tatian’s father- 
land that for generations it simply took 
the place of the four “separated” Gospels. 
Our knowledge of the history of the 
Syrian Church is shamefully scant; but it 
is probable that when the great Roman 
Emperor, Aurelian, in the year 273 broke 
in pieces the Syrian kingdom of Palmyra, 
and led the proud Queen Zenobia bound 
captive at his chariot wheels, the abomina- 
tion of this conglomerated and mutilated 
Gospel Harmony was forced on the atten- 
tion of the powerful Roman Church. 
Nearly two centuries later we find the 
Bishop of Antioch still hard at work ban- 
ishing the odious Diatessaron from the 
Church of Syria, burning hundreds of 
copies, and imploring ministers to insist on 
the use of the four Apostolic Gospels in 
their religious services. Even Irenzeus 
himself, with all his sophistications about 
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world-corners and beasts’ legs, depends on 
Papias and the “ Elders”’ for many a pas- 
sage in the life and teachings of the Lord. 
Still, the four Gospels were generally 
accepted as the sufficient and exclusive 
source for the mission of Jesus. In the 
half century since Justin, interest had 
shifted from the Gospel to the Gospels. 
Regarding the other half of the Canon, 
on the contrary, disorder ruled. Thirteen 
Epistles of Paul, 1 Peter, and 1 John were 
universally accepted. Of the rest of the 
Epistles now in our Canon, most were 
current in the East. Alexandria, which 
was the metropolis of Eastern Christian- 
ity, owned a mass of authoritative writings 
besides the Gospels and Saint Paul. Cle- 
ment, the first celebrated president of the 
school of Christian philosophy in Alexan- 
dria, includes as inspired, not only the 
Catholic Epistles of our Canon, but also 
Hermas, Barnabas, the Didache, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, etc. The West, on 
the other hand, inasmuch as it was stricter 
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in Apostolic definition, was poorer in 
Apostolic Epistles. There is no trace, for 
example, of 2 Peter, James, or Hebrews, 
in the early Canon of any of the great 
churches of the West (Rome, Carthage, 
Lyons). Tertullian often mentions the 
man James, but he knows no Epistle of 
James; and he calls Hebrews the work of 
Barnabas. 

It was not a time in which disagree- 
ment on the minor Epistles was felt to be 
awkward or ominous. In fact, it was not 
a time inwhich a canonical interest was 
felt in these letters at all. For example, 
during the bitter conflict of the Church 
with the Gnostics and the Montanists, a 
sect in Asia Minor threw overboard the 
Johannine writings zz foto, because of 
the undeniable authority they furnished 
these heretics by their doctrines of the 
Logos and the Paraclete. The Church 
then had to rescue the Johannine writings 
not only from the extravagant interpreta- 
tions of the Gnostic philosophers and the 
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Montanistic fanatics, but also from the 
violence of such over-zealous opponents of 
these heretics as burned the house to de- 
stroy the rat, preferring that there should 
be no Johannine writings in the Church 
at all rather than that they should be so 
abused by the heretics. These misguided 
crusaders against the Johannine writings 
were called “ Alogi’ —rejecters of the 
Logos. The dispute-of the Alogi was so 
loud that it reached Rome, and the re- 
nowned Roman presbyter, Hippolytus, 
the greatest scholar and most influential 
theologian of the Roman Church of the 
third century, wrote a treatise against 
them. Although the controversy involved 
all of the Johannine writings, it is re- 
markable that Hippolytus pleads only for 
the salvation of the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel. There is no mention of the 
Epistles: they were comparatively insig- 
nificant. 

With this disparate interest in Gospels 
and Epistles, it is obviously impossible to 


S\ 
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speak of an even and consistent doctrine 
of inspiration in the Canon of the year 
200 A.D. There were grades of holi- 
ness forming a whole gamut, from the 
immemorial and sacrosanct Gospels to 
the Pastoral Epistles with their long 
list of instructions on deacons’ duties — 
“ Epistles sanctified in the policy of the 
Church,” as the earliest catalogue of the 
Canon calls them.! Many of the books 
had been raised so recently to canonical 
usage that they had not yet become 
hallowed as complete authority. Tertul- 
lian still uses comparatives and superla- 
tives in designating the new Scripture. 
The levelling dignity of tradition was yet 
wanting for the establishment of a divine 
Canon, Scripturae detficae. 

But, even more than this, there was 
wanting, at the beginning of the third 


1“Canon of Muratori,” ed. Tregelles, ch. 7. The 
Pastorals (I and 2 Timothy, Titus) were always attrib- 
uted to Paul until a century ago. Scholars now gener- 
ally deny the Pauline authorship, but recognize Pauline 
fragments in the Epistles. 
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century, a fundamental accord among 
the Fathers themselves. We have seen 
how Irenzeus inconsistently argues for 
the exclusive authority of the four Gos- 
pels, while all the time he is using the 
words of Papias and the traditions of the 
“Elders” for the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Tertullian, as the anti-Gnostic 
champion of tradition, stoutly maintains 
the following thesis: We have in our 
New Testament the sacred legacy of the 
Apostles, inviolable by the hands of 
heretics; as the enthusiastic Christian 
prophet he cries: “ Every writing that is 
profitable for edification is divinely in- 
spired.” 1 Could contradiction be more 
patent! The Fathers were not yet 
compliant with their own canonical re- 
quirements. Dogmatic considerations out- 
weighed historic sanctions, and private 
judgment was not yet subordinated to the 
decrees of councils. Serapion, Bishop 


1 Tertullian, “De Cultu Feminarum,” 3. Compare 
the converse of this statement in 2 Tim, iii. 16, 
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of Antioch, after allowing in his parish 
church of Rhossus the reading of the 
Apocalypse of Peter as Scripture, with- 
drew the permission, on reading: the 
book himself, not on the ground that 
the Apocalypse was not Apostolic, but 
because he found dangerous Docetic 
doctrines in it. 

In sum, we fail to find, as the chief 
factor in the building of a New Testa- 
ment Canon, an interest in the Canon 
for its own sake. From whatever point 
of view we regard the new collection, its 
dogmatic rather than its literary interest 
is paramount. We return, therefore, to 
the statement made at the beginning of 
this chapter: The formation of a Canon 
out of the many sacred writings of 
Christianity is one feature, in and one 

1 Eusebius, “ Ecclesiastical History,” 6. 12. ‘This 
same Apocalypse of Peter, together with the Gospel 
of Peter, was fortunately discovered by M. Bouriant 
of the French Mission of Archeology in a grave at 


Akhmim, in Upper Egypt, in 1892. It is edited by 
Robinson and James, London (Macmillan’s), 1892. 
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contribution to, the creation of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

This truth is of tremendous signifi- 
cance in the history of the New Testa- 
ment. Here was the forging of a fourth 
link in the chain of authority: to the Old 
Testament, the Lord, and the Apostles 
was added the Church —the sole deposi- 
tory of the Testaments, Old and New, 
and the sole successor of the Apostles 
and interpreter of their teaching. For 
more than a millennium the New Testa- 
ment exercised no authority worthy of 
the name. It languished under the upas 
shade of a Papal hierarchy, until an age 
dawned which dared to revise the defini- 
tion of the Christian Church, and set at 
liberty the imprisoned Word of God. 





CHAPTER Sika Ht 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


E may reasonably distinguish 





three main stages in the rise 
of the Canon of the New 
Testament. 

First, before the middle of the second 
century, probably in Asia Minor, the 
Gospel tradition had taken definite shape 
in the form of the fourfold Gospel. 

Second, during the second half of 
the second century, in Rome chiefly, and 
under the influence of the nascent Catho- 
lic Church, a New Testament had taken 
shape in the form of the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Apocalypse, 
and various Epistles. 

Third, about the close of the fourth 
century the scattering attempts of theo- 
go 
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logians to reduce the New Testament 
writings to an harmonious Canon suc- 
ceeded, through the overwhelming influ- 
ence of Athanasius in the East and of 
Augustine in the West, in establishing 
the twenty-seven books of our New Tes- 
tament as exclusive Scripture — barring 
the slight qualification which later we 
shall see the term “exclusive” needs 
even after the time of Augustine. 

The first and second of these stages we 
have attempted to trace in the two chapters 
immediately preceding. Here we are con- 
cerned only with the third stage. 

Although determinative for: the final 
form of the Canon, this third stage was 
not, like the two preceding stages, a stage 
of development in the principle of the 
Canon. That principle was fulfilled in 
the creation of the Catholic Church; in 
the words of sturdy Francis Bacon, “the 
masculine birth of the age—masculus tem- 
poribus partus.’ Therefore, a far lower 
grade of importance is attached to the 
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merely formal development, which is the 
subject of our present chapter, than to 
that essential development which we have 
already followed to its climax in the New 
Testament of Irenzus, Tertullian, and 
Hippolytus. 

Remembering that the value of a simile 
lies not in exact correspondence but in 
suggestion, we might find an analogy to 
the rise of the Canon in the rise of our 
own United States. In the first stage 
of the Canon the books were dependen- 
cies of the Old Testament Scripture. 
The shock of the struggle with Gnosti- 
cism and Montanism established their 
independence, and their colonial charters 
yielded to a national constitution. Fi 
nally, through a long period of years, 
came changes in the contents of the New 
Testament —a purely formal growth. 
But as the United States are essentially 
complete in that second stage of a new 
independence, whose promise and whose 
roots of strength lie hidden in the colonial 
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beginnings, and to whose finished Con- 
stitution all the states subsequently ad- 
mitted are obedient; so is the Canon of 
Scripture essentially complete in the cre- 
ation of the Catholic Church. The New 
Testament framed its Declaration of In- 
dependence in the struggle for life in 
the second century. 

Therefore, since our first interest lies 
in indicating those main forces which 
made the New Testament authoritative 
Scripture, we may now review, with less 
fulness of detail, this third stage of de- 
velopment in which were determined the 
exact limits of the Canon. 

The two centuries from Tertullian to 
Augustine are the classic age of the 
Catholic Church. During that period 
the central doctrine of Christianity, the 
palladium of orthodoxy, was formulated 
and defended in the Council of Nicza, 
the first council of all Christendom, 
summoned by the first Christian Czesar. 
Then, too, the great Christian schools, 
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first at Alexandria, then at Edessa, Jeru- 
salem, Czsarea, Constantinople, etc., were 
busy elaborating philosophical systems of 
the true Christian Gxosis (as against 
the heretical Gxoszs), binding together 
all powers and principalities of matter 
and mind and soul under the divine 
hierarchy of the Logos and the angels 
— God’s only-begotten Son, and His min- 
isters. Then, too, the Bishops of the 
West, Cyprian and Optatus, Stephanus, 
Ambrose, and Augustine, were often more 
powerful than the Roman Prefects of 
their provinces, yes, even than the 
mighty Roman Emperor himself. They 
were spiritual rulers, who swayed the 
masses of Carthage, Milan, and Rome 
by their promises of endless bliss and 
their threats of eternal fire. Building on 
the foundations of Irenzus and Tertul- 
lian, they reared the mighty structure of 
the Catholic Church, which was to be 
crowned by the incredible absolutism of 
Hildebrand and Innocent the Third. 
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In the midst of such high concerns 
the Church could not stop to settle the 
literary controversy over the authority 
of this or that minor Epistle, or the 
preference of some obscure province for 
a disputed Apocalypse. Although great 
irregularity in the definition of ‘“canoni- 
cal” prevailed in the Church at the time 
of the Council of Nicza, there was no 
legislation in that Council on the defini- 
tion of Scripture. A single clause might 
then and there have settled the contents 
of the Canon by divine pronunciamento ; 
for it was the decree of Constantine that 
“what the three hundred Bishops spake 
was none other than the mind of God.” 
Obviously, the Church had lost, in the 
year 325, that lively interest in the 
definition of a New Testament which it 
had manifested a century earlier. The 
centre of gravity had changed from the 
foundation of doctrine to the mainte- 
nance of doctrine. No longer did the 
servants of God seek for the springs 
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of Divine truth, but rather, for a pas- 
sage through which the swollen river 
of Apostolic truth might flow, between 
the banks of philosophy and priesthood 
and under the cooling shade of the 
Ceesar’s purple. 

Scholars here and there still showed 
anxiety to have order brought out of the 
literary chaos of Scripture, “‘more sacred” 
and “less sacred,” acknowledged and dis- 
puted, genuine and apocryphal. Origen 
(died 254), the successor of Clement in 
the presidency of the school of Alexan- 
dria and the greatest scholar of the East- 
ern Church, had to content himself with 
the superficial and mechanical expediency 
of grouping all the literature in question 
into three classes — “accepted,” “ dis- 
puted,” and “false.” His “accepted” 
Canon comprised twenty-two books only, 
James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John 
being in the “disputed” class. Origen 
knew that Hebrews is not a writing 
of Saint Paul’s, but he did not feel 
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called upon to give it a definite place 
in his classification. In Origen’s day the 
church of Alexandria honored this Epistle 
as Apostolic, and he tacitly accepted the 
judgment of the church, adding for the 
poor comfort of his critical sense: ‘God 
alone knows who wrote the Epistle.” 1 
Origen’s classification was adopted by 
another renowned scholar of the East, 
Eusebius, Bishop of Czesarea, the friend 
and panegyrist of the Emperor Constan- 
tine, and the Father of Church History. 
If we may trust the story in Eusebius’ 
decorative “Life of Constantine” (4. 36), 
we must believe that the Canon was near 
being forever determined by a single 
fortuitous stroke in the East. For, says 
the Bishop, in 322 the Emperor com- 
missioned him to have prepared fifty 
copies, ditions de luxe, of the Holy 
Scriptures, leaving the choice of what 
books should constitute the ‘ Scriptures,” 
so far as we can see, entirely in Eusebius’ 


1 Eusebius, “ Ecclesiastical History,” 6. 25. 
H 
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hands. These fifty splendid parchments 
might have been the last word on the 
form of the Canon in the East, and, 
indeed, in the Church at large; but their 
mention by Eusebius is the only notice 
we have of them. Within five years Con- 
stantine died, and Eusebius followed him 
less than three years later. With the 
departure of these two champions of 
authority, the idea of a fixed Canon slept 
for another generation. 

The extraordinary interest of Eusebius 
in the fixation of the Canon appears in 
many scattered notices in his kaleido- 
scopic History of the Church, especially 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of the third 
book, where he enumerates precisely the 
“acknowledged,” the “disputed,” and the 
“bastard” books. In this enumeration 
Eusebius is guilty of the monstrous incon- 
sistency of classing the Apocalypse with 
both the “acknowledged” and the “ bas- 
tard” books: among the “ acknowledged ”’ 
because Rome defended it, and among the 
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“bastard ” because Alexandria impeached 
it. Three-quarters of a century had passed 
since Origen’s death, and yet the only ad- 
vance beyond Origen in the catalogue of 
Eusebius is the strict exclusion of all but 
just our twenty-seven books from the first 
two classes, and the gentler handling of the 
writings of the second, or “ disputed,” class 
(including James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John). 
“They are not canonical, nay, even their 
authority is disputed; but yet they are 


- recognized by most of the churches.” } 


The sentence just quoted is the key to 
the development of the Canon in the East- 
ern Church from Origen to Athanasius: 
namely, the tendency to widen the gulf 
between “ disputed.” and “ bastard,” and to 
close up the gulf between “disputed ” and 
“acknowledged.” With Athanasius, in his 


) Easter Letter of 367, the controversy re- 


garding the “disputed” books is hushed, 
and the “ bastard” books have sunk to the 
level of mere general religious literature. 


1 Eusebius, “ Ecclesiastical History,” 3. 25. 6. 
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' The New Testament of Athanasius con- 
_ sists of our twenty-seven books, separated 


by the wide gulf which lies between in- 
spired and useful, between divine ‘and 
mundane, from a group of writings, once 
sacred, now merely “edifying.” These 
last bore the same relation to the canoni- 
cal Scriptures then as Thomas a Kempis’ 
“Imitation of Christ” or Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” in later days have borne 
to the Bible: they were fit presents from 
a Bishop to his class in the catechism. 

The Canon of Athanasius, however, was 
never ratified by a council. In fact, in 
the decree of the Council of Laodicea 
(363), which we have already mentioned 
in connection with the name of Athana- 
sius, the Apocalypse is still omitted from 
the list of canonical books. The following 
century saw many codices from which were 
omitted not only the Apocalypse, but also 
various of the Catholic Epistles —the tra- 
ditional field of dispute. And the Con- 
stantinopolitan Council of 692, which 
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finally busied itself with “the definite 
settlement of the Canon from this time 
forth,” was so loyal to the memory of the 
blessed Fathers that it could do nothing 
more “definite” than to sanction all at 
once the Laodiceans, Athanasius, Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, and Amphilochus, despite 
the discrepancies in the aforesaid men. 
What the Fathers of the East lacked in 
clearness they made up in anathemas. 
Their zeal was fervid against those who 
proclaimed the holiness of “ ungodly 
books,” to the ruin alike of people and 
clergy; but the line between holy and 
ungodly was wavering and _ uncertain. 
They sanctioned a “concordia discors,” 
and from this confused state the conserva- 
tive and ceremonious Church of the East 
has never recovered to this day. } 

1 The only effect of the great Reformation move- 
ment on the Church of the East was to rouse it from 
its stupor enough to make it repeat the non-committal 
decree of 692. In the Council of the Greek Church 


at Constantinople (January, 1672; Jerusalem, March, 
1672), the weak response to the Catholic Council of 


Vaiwersiucy ot Southern Calitoraie 
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The attempt to introduce into the East 
a Canon which should perfectly unite all 
parties — Origenistic and anti-Origenistic, 
Alexandrian, Constantinopolitan, and An- 
tiochene — was abortive. In the Church 
of the West, however, the effort bore 
sudden fruit. 

The third and fourth centuries had 
been far otherwise employed in the 
churches of Carthage, Rome, and Milan, 
than in the churches of Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, and Antioch. In the East 
doctrine was elaborated, in the West it 
was enforced. In the East rival Patri- 
archates were growing strong in mutual 
jealousy of honor and in bitter strife of 
dogma; while in the West even Carthage 
and Milan, the seats of Cyprian and Am- 
brose, were doing honor to the Church 
which was the type of the New Jeru- 
salem — ‘‘ Rome, whence cometh our 


Trent, the following clause touching the Canon was 


inserted: ‘We accept the Holy Gospels and the other 
Books of Scripture.” A perfectly safe statement! 


yr 
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authority.” 1 The sinews of the Eastern 
Church were already softening under the 
insidious flattery of imperial patronage, 
and, in spite of the eloquence of Basil 
and Chrysostom, the gates of Christian- 
ity were flung wide open to the quarrel- 
some and petulant theology of court 
mignons; but the Roman Bishops wor- 
thily and soberly entered into the labors 
and the responsibilities of the Tribunes 
of old, interceding for the people before 
Consuls and Senates, and protecting the 
rights of the Church before armies and 
viceroys. Petty breaches of liturgic 
ceremony, or the omission of an iota in 
doctrine might divide the Eastern Chris- 
tians into camps as hostile as the factions 
of blue and green in the Emperor’s hip- 
podrome; while wxzty was the proud 
watchword of the Western Church from 
Cyprian to Augustine. In the East the- 
ories and the restless spirit of the doc- 
trinaire were uppermost —the death of 


1 Tertullian, “ De Przescriptione Hereticorum,” 36. 
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constitutional stability from the Athens of 
Pericles to modern Paris; but in Rome 
ruled the sober, practical, grandly con- 
servative sense which knows how to re- 
form institutions without subverting them, — 
and to exercise authority without sacri- 
ficing dignity. It was no haphazard of. 
history that the first complete represent- 
ative of Western Christianity, Tertullian, 
was a lawyer, sifting the evidences of 
Christian doctrine, pleading the cause of 
the Church against the heretics, and 
establishing statutes; while his great 
contemporary in the East, Clement of 
Alexandria, a professor of philosophy, 
head of the Platonic School of Alexan- 
dria, was refining definitions, ranking 
angels and archangels, commentating,\ 
allegorizing, and combining Homer, 
Plato, and Moses. The two men were, 
like all representative men, at once the, 
product of their own age and the proph-| 
ecy of the age to come. 

In the latter part of the fourth cen- 
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tury there arose in the West a group 
of theologians who were destined to be 
the mediators of Eastern thought to the 
Western Church. Hilary, Ambrose, Ru- 
finus, Jerome, and, above all, Augustine, 
were imbued with the deepest veneration 
for Athanasius, the defender of the God- 
head of Christ at Nicza, and the cham- 
pion of the orthodoxy of the East. By 
study and travel these men had made 
themselves familiar with Oriental thought, 
and they accepted the mission of inter- 
preting that thought to the West. With 
characteristic despatch and confidence, 
Saint Augustine, in spite of the critical 
scruples of Jerome, recommended the 
whole of Athanasius to the Western 
Church —and for Augustine to recom- 
mend was for the Church to adopt. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews had never been 
received as Apostolic in the West; James, 
2 Peter, and 3 John were, so far as 
our evidence goes, unknown in the West 
till far into the third century. Yet in 
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two successive Carthaginian Councils 
(397 and 419) under the full domination 
of Saint Augustine, the twenty-seven 
books of Athanasius were sanctioned as 
exclusive Scripture, and the reading of 
other (apocryphal) literature was prohib- 
“ited on pain of anathema. The Roman 
Church early approved the decrees of 
the Councils of Carthage, and repeated 
the corroboration in the fourth session 
of the classic Council of Trent (1546). 
The East had sanctioned discord at 
Constantinople in 692, and by that act 
quenched all interest in the Canon of the 
New Testament: to strive for clearness 
would be to rebel against holy tradition. 
The West imposed accord at Carthage in 
397, and by that act relegated, in principle 
at least, all further dispute to the private 
soil of daring heresy. Much dispute there 
was, to be sure, even in the West; for the 
written law of Carthage might in theory, 
but could not in practice, annul the tradi- 
tions of two centuries. When the blessed 
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Augustine himself so far forgot his own 
law of homogeneity as to distinguish be- 
tween “divine Scripture” and “canonical 
Scripture,” and to speak of the “sure 
books” of the Prophets and the Apostles ;1 
when he so far yielded to the democratic 
position of Tertullian and Cyprian as to 
make prevalence in general the first test, 
and prevalence in the leading churches 
the second test of canonicity?—-a view 
wholly at variance with the decree of 
Carthage; when he had no better reason 
to urge on Jerome for the acceptance of 
Hebrews than the uncritical and apodictic 
assertion: ‘The influence of the Church 
of the East decides me;’’? it is not to be 
wondered at that the Christians of Gaul 
and Italy were slow to meet the arbitrary 
decree of an African synod by amending 
a New Testament hallowed by the hands 
and voices of their blessed Bishops for 


1 Augustine, “ Ad Crescentium,” 2. 32. 
2 [bid., “ De Doctrina Christiana,” 2. 8. 
8 [bid., “ De Peccatorum Merito,” 1, 
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generations. Hundreds of manuscripts 
continued to be transcribed without an 
Epistle to the Hebrews. A letter of Paul 
to the Laodiceans! maintained its place in 
the West in manuscripts of the Vulgate 2 
until far into the Middle Ages. And in 
the seventh century even Spanish Bishops 
were still battling vainly for the acceptance 
of John’s Apocalypse in the Church. 

To the confusion of tradition was added 
the confusion of races. The Germanic 
tribes which had begun to pour across the 
Danube and over the Alps even before 
Saint Augustine went to his rest, brought 
another Testament as the charter of their 
rude Christianity. They had been con- 
verted by the Arians, and knew nothing 
of the Canon of Athanasius. The Bible 
which Ulfilas had translated for the Goths 
contained neither Hebrews nor the Apoc- 


1 Compare Col. iv. 16. 

2The Vulgate was the official translation of the 
Bible into the Latin tongue, made by Saint Jerome in 
the years 382-405. 
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alypse. It took not decades but genera- 
tions for the West to impose and maintain 
perfect accord in the accepted New Testa- 
ment writings. 

So manifold and deep rooted was tradi- 
tion that a general and spontaneous agree- 
ment on the Canon would have perhaps 
been as hopeless in the West as it was in 
the East. That a forced and forensic— 
agreement was reached in the West is due 
to the fact that the Roman Church made 
good its “power to bind and loose.” Jt 
made a dogma of the New Testament. The 
Canon, like all the Church’s sacred laws 
and ordinances, was subordinated to the 
developing hierarchy, and the stages in the 
development of the Canon correspond 
exactly to the stages of the development 
of that hierarchy. In the days of Irenzus 
and Tertullian the Church was an ecclesi- 
astical democracy. The Holy Ghost was 
not yet the peculiar possession of the 
Bishop and the clergy, nor did the voice of 
tradition utterly drown the “ prophecy ”’ of 
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alayman. God’s people were one family, 
serving one Lord in one faith, and all 
equally entrusted with the standards of 
that faith. The Canon was then regulated 
by the witness of all Christendom: ‘That 
which is approved by the deliberation of 
all the Churches,” says Tertullian From 
an ecclesiastical democracy the Church 
developed, during the third and fourth 
centuries, into an ecclesiastical oligarchy.<™ 
The Holy Ghost resided in the college of 
Bishops. The Episcopacy was identified 
with the theocratic state of the Mosaic— 
dispensation. In such a Church the 
sanction of the Canon was no longer in 
universal agreement but in the represen- 
tative synod. Anathemas_ supplanted — 
counsel: “Let no uncanonical book be 
read.” The final stage in the develop- 
ment of the hierarchy was from an eccle- 
siastical oligarchy to an_ ecclesiastical 
tyranny. Above the rights of antiquity 


1 Tertullian, “De Pudicitia,” ro. 
2 Council of Laodicea, canon 59. 
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and the councils of the Church grew a new 
authority, which culminated in the eccle- 
siastical absolutism of Pope Innocent the 
Third. All ordinances and usages of the 
Church were settled by the pronunciamentoc 
of the sovereign Pontiff. Deliberation 
ceased. Churches might protest, but the 
Church had spoken. There was a ruler 
by the “grace of God’; there was a 
Pontifex Maximus of Christianity. The 
first Leo and the first Gregory had meant, 
even if they had not said, “/ am the 
Church.” “So no book and no chapter 
is to be held as canonical without the 
Pope’s authority,” is the curt dictum of > 
Hildebrand.! 

The Church was not more enslaved 
than the Scriptures—and not less. It 
was the age of feudalism, when only the 
Emperor, the King, and the Pope were 
free: the rest of mankind were their vas- 
sals. The dawn of a new age was still 


centuries distant. 


1 Gregory VII (1073-1085), “ Dictates,” 7. 
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We have traced the history of the 
Canon of the New Testament to its final 
form in the Churches of the East and the 
West. We have seen how, in the earliest 
generations of Christians, the deeds and 
the words of Jesus were set down, and 
how these writings grew dearer and dearer 
to the Christian congregations as_ their 
Lord delayed His coming; how the Epis- 
tles of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
passed from congregation to congrega- 
tion; how the scanty documents of the 
words and deeds of the Twelve were dili- 
gently gathered and raised to a place of 
honor beside the Lord’s Words; how the 


dangerous attacks of the Gnostics and 


the Montanists against the authority of « 
the Apostles moved the fathers of tradi- 
tion to strengthen their position by the 
creation of the Catholic Church with its 
exclusive Apostolic insignia, among which, © 
in theory at least, the Apostolic Scripture 
was foremost. We have seen the Church, 
in the comparative calm which followed 
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the great doctrinal controversies of the 
fourth century, again turn its attention 
to the definition of the New Testament 
Scripture; content in the East with a non- 
committal statement which left room at 
once for the opinions of Athanasius and of 
his opponents, and in the West sanction- 
ing in two Carthaginian Councils the 
uncritical authority of Augustine, who de- 
liberately subordinated his judgment of 
Scripture to the voice of the Church, say- 
ing: ‘‘ But I would not believe the Gospel 
unless the authority of the Church moved 
me thereto.” 1 And, finally, we have seen 


the Church, itself in vassalage to the< 


Popes, maintain its feudal sub-claim to 
the fief of Scripture. 


In other words, we have seen how, in 


the formation of the Canon of the New 
Testament, the history of the Canon of 
the Old Testament repeated itself; and 
how the promise of an earlier chapter has 
been fulfilled, namely: “Out of sacred 


1 Augustine, “ Epistle to a Manichzan,” 5, 
I 


a 
qe 
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writings of poorly defined or utterly unde- 
fined limits, there grew, under definite his- 
torical crises in the Church, a Canon of 
Scripture, which owes its exclusive author- 
ity to the pronunciamento of a triumphant 
priesthood.” 4 

The letter of the New Testament was 
incorporated into the potent nonsense of a 
vicarious ceremony. The spirit of the 
New Testament was quenched, and buried 
under an inviolable tradition. The warn- 
ings of the New Testament were hushed 
in the pompous largesses of Christ’s vicars. 
The promises of the New Testament were 
forgotten in the comfortable worldliness 
of Christ’s Church. Unread, unsearched, 
and unheeded, the New Testament ceased 
to have a history. 


The subject proper of our sketch is 
finished with the establishment of the 
New Testament as the written standard 
of faith and practice in the Christian 


1 See above, p. 23. 
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Church. Yet, because of the great sig- 
nificance to us of the attitude of the 
Reformation and the post-Reformation 
Christianity toward the New Testament, 
I shall add the following supplement- 
ary essay on “The New Testament and 
the Word of God.” 





EPILOGUE 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE WORD 
OF GOD 


EN convictions grow weak, 
authorities multiply. An abun- 





dant and punctilious ritual, an 

elaborate and sacrosanct creed, 
and an unhuman and peculiar priesthood 
are the invariable symptoms of a decadent 
religion: witness Egypt, Babylon, and 
Judea. What the fathers have produced 
out of their own fervid experience the 
sons only perpetuate mechanically, liter- 
ally, lifelessly, forbidding as unholy that 
criticism which sifts, refines, and purifies. 
Improvement is called vanity, and inquiry 
arrogance. A golden age—that refuge 
of every faithless and lazy generation — 
is dreamed of far in the past, and in it 
116 
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are heaped all the blessings of the God 
who loves every age and every race with 
an equal love. Creation has ceased, and, 
with it, the blessings of creation —the 
thrill of life, the shock of light, the joy 
of daring, the awe of doubting. Prophets 
are no more; and “the scribes and Phari- 
sees sit in Moses’ seat.’ Revelation has 
yielded to exposition. Men learn their 
religion from books, and recite their les- 
sons correctly, on pain of being burned 
to death for a mistake. 

Such an age were the centuries from 
Justinian to Dante; centuries which cul- 
minated in their own fittest symbol, the 
cathedral. In society men were lumped 
like lifeless stones, huge foundation masses 
for the high towers and turrets of Lord, 
Prince, and King —cathedrals of feudal- 
ism. In religion, nations were turned and 
smoothed into the massive pillars which 
supported the vanishing spires of the Ro- 
man Pontificate—cathedrals of absolu- 
tism. Even thought — such thought as 
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there was— labored through the endless 
maze of ecclesiastical tradition to end in 
the audacious futility of the Scholasti- 
cism of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, wherein all science, art, and logic, 
statecraft, ethics, theology, and metaphys- 
ics should be united in one vast harmony 
of philosophy —cathedrals of syllogism. 
Labor enough there was, to be sure. 
Duns Scotus died at the age of thirty- 
three, leaving behind him a library from 
his own pen to rival in fulness the pro- 
ductions of Von Ranke and Herbert Spen- 
cer. But the pall of servitude and the 
blight of barrenness lay on the thought 
of Europe. Creation had ceased. In- 
stead of philosophy, there was scholasti- 
cism; instead of literature, commentaries ; 
instead of art, geometry; instead of re- 
ligion, theology. 

Here and there a creator appeared: 
Eriugena, a creator of philosophy; Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, a creator of litera- 
ture; Cimabue, a creator of art; Francis 
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of Assisi, a creator of religion. But a 
creative age appeared only when all the 
timid and tentative voices of freedom were 
raised in concert loud enough to drown 
the battle-cry of the feudal lord and the 
liturgy of Rome. Then, like the first 
breath of a summer morning, there swept 
over the surprised and sleeping West the 
twin breezes of a pagan and a Christian 
Renaissance: the first bearing on its wings 
Petrarch, Botticelli, and Shakespeare; the 
second, Dante, Perugino, and Luther. On 
these two waves of inspiration came all the 
blessings of our civilization — the modern 
age, which, in comparison with the gross 
darkness that went before, we justly call 
the day of light. 

As the bondage of the Middle Ages 
had been preéminently a religious bond- 
age, so\was the liberation of the new day 
preéminently a religious liberation. The 
type of the age is complete in the life 
of the great prophet and coryphzeus of 
the Reformation— Martin Luther. He 
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struggled for days without food and for 
nights without sleep, on the floor of his 
convent cell, bearing Rome’s sins of a 
thousand years; and then he rose, strong 
in the power of a new righteousness from 
Christ alone, triumphant over death and 
hell. And with him rose a great com- 
pany, purified like himself by the awful 
tragedy of conscience, the tragedy of Prot- 
estantism. In England and Germany, in 
Switzerland and Sweden, nay, even in 
Austria and Italy and France, mén grew 
so keen in their convictions, so bold in 
their logic, so confident in their con- 
science, that the Court of Rome was 
overwhelmed by protests and warnings, 
by sarcasms, prayers, and curses. 

For Martin Luther struck the shackles 
of a millennium from the religion of 
Europe. He freed ethics from the Jesuit- 
ical immorality of the “more binding” 
and the “less binding,” and sent the con- 
science not to Rome’s catalogues but to 
Christ’s Gospel for its justification or its 
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condemnation. He freed worship from 
the idolatry of Virgin and saints, of rosa- 
ries and relics, of pilgrimages and pen- 
ances, of vows and vigils, and bade the 
Christian bow only before the Lord of 
Lords—and then his heart and not his 
knees. He freed the body from fasts and 
mortifications, and, himself a monk, mar- 
rying a nun, he cut to the roots that bane- 
ful paganism which proscribed in theory 
and violated in practice the most sacred 
relationship of human life. He freed the 
mind from the fruitless speculations of an 
effete philosophy concerning God’s exist- 
ence and God’s attributes, and in place of 
the God of ‘Pope, Jew, and Turk” he 
proclaimed the God of Jesus Christ, the 
Father of His children. He freed the soul 
from a fearful mysticism which hovered 
between ecstasy and gloom, and _ pro- 
claimed for it a finished salvation and an 
unshakable assurance in Christ’s mercy. 
He freed the conscience from masses and 
indulgences, from the terror of monks and 
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the fables of Purgatory, declaring that 
penance was a broken heart and the sacri- 
fices of God a contrite spirit. In a word, 
he freed religion from the authority of 
men and established the liberty of the 
authority of God in Christ. | 
Scripture shared in this liberation of 
religion. Even the New Testament was 
subjected to the unique authority of the 
Christian conscience. ‘“ Verses from the 
Bible don’t make the slightest difference 
to me,” cried Luther, in the heat of his 
magnificent audacity, “an you bring on six 
hundred which testify to the righteousness 
of works against the righteousness of faith. 
You appeal to Scripture, the servant; take 
your servant and welcome. I appeal to 
the Lord, who is King of Scripture.”! He 
who knew Christ and the comforts of His 
Gospel needed no “Apostolic tradition” 
for the witness of his faith; nay, he bore 
the yoke of no such tradition. He was 
himself an apostle; it had “pleased God 


1 Luther’s Works, Erlangen ed., 63, 157. 
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to reveal His Son in him,”! too. Hence- 
forth James and Jude, Peter and John 
were to him what Moses and the Prophets 
were for Saint Paul. He dared to believe 
in a new era of revelation, and his faith 
made the belief true for all Christendom. 

Luther denied the Canon of the New 
Testament. ‘What fails to teach Christ 
is not Apostolic, even if Saint Peter or 
Saint Paul wrote it; and what teaches 
Christ is Apostolic even if it be the work 
of Judas, Pilate, or Herod.” Thus Luther 
loved and praised the “chief books of 
Scripture,” the Gospel of John, the Epis- 
tles to the Romans and the Galatians, and 
the First Epistle of Peter; and he advo- 
cated the printing of a New Testament 
which should omit Hebrews, James, Jude, 
and the Apocalypse.” He criticised (so 
far as criticism was possible in his day) 
and rejected the New Testament books 


1 This was Luther’s death-bed prayer of thanksgiving. 
See KGstlin’s “ Luther,” p. 611. 
2 Preface to Luther’s Translation of the Scriptures, 1522. 
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without scruple. The Epistle to the He- 
brews was a “powerful and high Epistle,” 
but it had a “hard knot” in that it denied 
sinners forgiveness of sins after baptism 
(Heb. vi. 10; xii. 17). The Apocalypse 
he held to be neither Apostolic nor 
Prophetic. ‘Let every man judge it as 
his spirit leads him: mine cannot square 
with the Book. And it is reason enough 
for my opinion that Christ is neither 
taught there nor found there. I stick to 
the Books that give me Christ clear and 
clean.” ? Jude is a “useless Epistle,’ and 
James is worse than useless. For not only 
is the latter an Epistle “far below the 
majesty of the Apostles in its style and its 
genius,’ ® but it is perverse and false in its 
doctrine, “ teaching straight against Saint 
Paulus” justification by works. Allto- 
gether it is a “regular epistle of straw.’ ¢ 

Luther measured all Scripture by the 


1 Preface to the Translation of 1522. 2 Jbid. 
8 Luther’s “ Leipziger Theses” of 1519. 
* Preface to the Translations of 1522 and 1524. 
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standard of an incarnate Lord crucified 
for us unworthy children, and such parts 
of Scripture as did not meet this standard 
were for him no part of the Word of God. 
A “greater than the Temple” had risen 
on the soul of Saul of Tarsus; a greater 
than the Church rose on the soul of 
Martin Luther. For the second time in 
the history of Christianity the Word of 
God was clearly heard and boldly pro- 
claimed by a mighty man in a mighty 
struggle with sin and the Law, with the 
powers of this world and with the demons 
of hell. That Word must stand though 
the heavens fall, as the hero himself 
wrote in the closing stanza of his splendid 
hymn, “Zzn’ feste Burg,” “the Marsezllaise 
of the Reformation ” :— 


The Word of God will never yield 
To any creature living ; 

He stands with us upon the field, 
His grace and Spirit giving. * 


1 The translation is Rev. Conrad Porter’s, quoted in 
Schaff’s “Church History,” VI, 744. That Luther’s con- 
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That term, “Word of God,” was not 
coextensive with Scripture. It was in 
Scripture, or, more accurately still, those 
books in which the Word of God (the 
Gospel) was found were zso facto Holy 
Scripture. The idea of Scripture, then, 
was created anew in that wonderful dawn 
of the Reformation, just as were the ideas 
of righteousness, sin, and judgment. The 
New Testament was rescued from its 
decorative apotheosis of a thousand years, 
and opened to bakers, tanners, and weav- 
ers. Luther brought down religion from 
heaven to earth. He bade men live the 
lives of the Apostles, else were the words 
of the Apostles of little worth. There 
was One who condemned and justified ; 
what were men in comparison!! 


fidence in the victory of the Word of God was no mere 
poetic effusion is proved by his letter to von Hutten, in 
KGstlin’s “ Luther,” p. 237. 

1 More than a century before Luther’s birth, John 
Wiclif in England had translated the Bible, and had 
written in his preface these words: “Let no man of 
wit (learning) be afear’d immeasurabli to study im the 
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But with all its splendor of birth from 
a new and triumphant consciousness, the 
Reformation, at first so daring, shrank 
from the full realization of its ideal. The 
men —all save one —who started to flee 
from the abominations of a godless phi- 
losophy, a soulless cult, a lifeless tradition, 
and a faithless priesthood, looked back, 
like the woman of the Hebrew myth, and 
became hardened pillars of theology. A 
period of neo-Medizvalism succeeded the 
awakening of the Reformation. The idols 


text of holi writ.” And the Bohemian, John Hus, fol- 
lowing Wiclif’s lead, had raised his voice against the 
abusive obscurantism of Rome, demanding the reform 
of the Papacy to accord with the principles of the 
New Testament. But the time was not yet ripe for 
the Reformation. In England, the usurper Bolingbroke 
(Henry IV) needed to strengthen his throne by the 
favor of the Pope; so he burned Wiclif’s Lollards. 
At Constance, the Emperor Sigismund sold his honor 
and his plighted word for a fawning smile from Rome 
and allowed Hus to be burned at the stake (1415). 
But the suffering and all the noble work of the pre- 
Reformation heroes bore fruit to the strengthening of 
the muscles of the arm which nailed the Ninety-five 
Theses to the door of the Schlosskirche in Wittenberg. 
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of the altar were thrown down, but idols 
of parchment took their place. Religion 
again made an unholy alliance with bare 
logic. There were manuals of doctrine, 
petrified in literalism; and tomes of sys- 
tems, sewn together with shreds of ‘the 
Scripture which had been torn to pieces 
to make them. Orthodoxy became such 
a rage that in one land the greatest 
zealot of his age, leading an orthodox 
army, established an orthodox - parliament, 
and marched to an orthodox throne; while 
the greatest poet of his age immortalized 
an orthodox God in an orthcdox heaven. 
Cromwell and Milton have but one trait 
of genius in common with Luther —the 
genius of a stern conviction. 

It would be a task far beyond the 
limits of the purpose of this essay to 
show just how and why the magnificent 
promise of the Reformation came to the 
disappointing and baneful reality of the 
petrified confessionalism of the seven- 
teenth century, which, in turn, led to the 
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rationalism of the eighteenth. Suffice it 
to say that Luther himself lacked both 
the exact knowledge and the scientific 
impulse necessary for the development 
of a sound historic and literary criticism 
of Scripture. His criticism was purely a 
religious criticism, and he accepted almost 
in toto the Roman Catholic conceptions of 
dogma (Trinity, Incarnation, Sacraments, 
etc.) in so far as they did not clash with 
his one tremendous religious conviction 
of a new creature in Christ. Moreover, 
opposed as he was in his very nature to 
a radical reform of the standards of the 
Church, he was driven, the crisis of the 
struggle with Rome once passed, to ultra- 
conservatism on some points, by the un- 
bridled fanaticism of political agitators who 
sought protection under the zgis of his 
name. Finally, Luther’s mantle fell on 
the gentle and peace-loving Melanchthon, 
whose dearest wish was for reconciliation 
with the Church of Rome, in order that 
the body of Christ might not be divided. 


K 
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So there began to gather, almost with 
the dawn of the Reformation, the clouds 
which still darken the day of pure reli- 
gion. Vicious elements of the mephitic 
doctrines and practices of medizeval Chris- 
tianity remained in the theology of ‘the 
new confessions, and none more vicious 
than the worship of the letter of Scrip- 
ture. “No other remnant of Romanism,” 
says Professor Harnack, “has hindered 
the growth of Protestantism as this has 
done.” The children of the Reforma- 
tion tried each to force his brother to 
the confession of the “true doctrine.” 
They strove for peace; they made a 
solitude. And into this solitude the seven 
devils of “authority”’ returned, and the 
last state of those men was worse than 
the first. Under the name of “Word 
of God,” stolen from Luther’s living theo- 
logy, the worship of the letter entered 
the Protestant Church—a worship not 
even relieved, as in Roman Catholicism, 
by the graceful prevarications of allegory. 
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The Church of neo-Medizvalism declared 
that it knew no difference in authority 
between the canonical books—and to 
repeat this irrational, if not hypocritical 
statement, passes even to-day for a testi- 
mony of pious modesty. Yet it needs 
but a moment’s honest reflection to con- 
vince any Christian that the Babylonian 
myths of Creation, the genealogies of the 
Chronicles, and the weird woes of the 
Apocalypse are not equal in authority, 
in nourishment, or in anything else to 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Gos- 
pel of Saint John. The Church of neo- 
Medizvalism declared that the intellect 
was truly enlightened when “it dissented 
from no text of Holy Scripture”; and 
so words, rightly chosen but all unde- 
fined, aptly quoted and fiercely thun- 
dered, came to be a better test of 
Christianity than a lively but “ heretical” 
experience; until Goethe, speaking for 
an age which was thoroughly tired of the 
neo-Medizeval Church, so mercilessly ridi- 
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culed Christianity in the mouth of Mephis- 
topheles :— 7 


A proper word supplies the lack of thought ; 
Words make fine subject for deep argument, 
Words build a system like a battlement, 

Words furnish faith its primal ground and motor, 
Words are insured ’gainst theft of an iota.? 


Neo-Medizvalism, the worship of the 
form and the formula in Court, State, and 
Church; the apotheosis of the Word im- 
manent, unrelated, and void of meaning, 
found its end in a new Renaissance, 
whose principle was again faith and 
whose blessing was again liberation — 
faith now in mankind as well as in God, 
and the liberation now of the intellect 
as well as the conscience. Lessing, Rous- 
seau, and Kant were the heralds of the 
new day. From the blood-bath of the 
French Revolution and the Wars of Lib- 
eration the new century arose with the 
freshness of Romanticism upon it. New 
forces were lent to Christendom; the 


1 Goethe’s “ Faust,” Part I, line 1640 ff, 
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zesthetic sense, which rejoiced in the 
brotherhood of man, nature, earth, and 
heaven ; the critical sense, which sought 
its standards with care and sifted the 
meaning of the accumulated words of — 
the age of neo-Medizvalism; the his- 
torical sense, which tested the authority 
of evidences, and which held the mirror 
of research up to nature to show the 
present its forms of prophecy in the 
past, revealing under the splendid inspi- 
ration of the theory of evolution the con- 
tinuous land beneath the sea of events 
through whose troubled waters firm crests 
broke. here and there—archipelagos of 
history. 

Religion shared in the new Renaissance, 
and all the standards of religion were sub- 
jected to the historic sense of the new 
century. But again, as in the days of 
the great hero of the Reformation, thou- 
sands of men have clung to the stand- 
ards of an age outgrown, seeing only 
rebellion in the discovery, arrogance in 
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the investigation, and defection in the 
proclamation, of new religious truth. They 
say they have Luther to their father, and 
yet they deny the liberty with which he 
made religion free. For Luther, “when 
he had found the truth sold all that he 
had and parted with the dearest glory 
of his age—the unity of the Church 
Catholic—in order that he might buy 
that truth for himself and for Christen- 
dom; but his followers have become so 
lax and so fearful that they dare not 
even confess to themselves the new truth 
which they have found, but stand in dan- 
ger of selling that truth, with themselves, 
to a tradition of yesterday.” 1! In order to 
preserve the honor of theological docu- 
ments framed by men whose conceptions 
of science, history, and philosophy were 
poor indeed to those of our day, these 
reactionists call the wisdom of to-day 
folly and the age godless. They have 


1 Professor Adolf Harnack, “ History of Dogma,” III, ° 
612, note. 
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estranged and exiled choice spirits from 
the Church because they have denied the 
manifest truths of science and history for 
the “revealed” science of Genesis and 
the “revealed” history of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse. They have declared war 
upon the higher criticism of the Bible, 
and then have themselves used all the 
instruments and even the results of that 
criticism in combating it. They have 
nourished in the people the vicious dualism 
of a truth of the Church, the priesthood, or 
the Bible, in antagonism to the truth of 
the philosopher, the historian, or the sci- 
entist; and thus have not only brought 
discredit on themselves by persisting in 
error, but, what is worse, have veiled the 
true issue in which religion is always 
joined —the issue not between the old 
and the new, the holy and the profane, 
the revealed and the natural, Moses and 
Darwin, but the issue between a pure 
heart and a heart of selfishness, pride, 
and sin. ‘What needest thou more,” 
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cried Luther, “(than to know Christ in 
such manner that thou art humble in 
faith before God and in love before thy 
neighbor!” 

We are far removed from Luther’s age 
— infinitely farther than he was from the 
age of Athanasius and Augustine. ‘We 
have outlived in culture the feudal ages, 
in science the unknown earth and the 
stranger stars, in philosophy the absolute 
tyranny of one man’s name, and in his- 
tory the scanty substance of a jealous 
and priest-ridden tradition. Luther lived 
in a world of devils, who tore tiles from 
churches, plagued crops, rang bells at 
night, and invaded the sacred precincts 
of the student’s closet. It is reported 
that he heard on his death-bed of Coper- 
nicus’ discovery of the true relation of our 
little planet to the infinite suns about us, 
and answered with a sneer: “‘ This fellow 
would turn the world upside down and 
destroy all religion.” The apparatus at 
Luther’s disposal for historical criticism 
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was painfully meagre, and his knowledge 
of the development of Christianity did not 
go back beyond the early Catholic Church. 
It is manifest, then, that the task of 
Christianity in our day is far different 
from its task in Luther’s day. But the 
soul of religion to-day is the same as it 
was for him—the Word of God, which 
is ready for every age and for every man 
able to bear its message. 

He who hears the Word of God is 
delivered from the authority of creeds and 
_ councils, of priests and parchments. A 
greater than the Sabbath, the temple, or 
the Bible is with his soul— He who is the 
Lord of all. Let us, then, dare to forget 
the theology which we have learned from 
our fathers, with its inexorable logic and 
its awful inferences. Let us exchange the 
favorite warning of the mock humility of 
Puritanism : “Thou shalt not remove thy 
neighbor’s landmark which they of old 
time have set in thine inheritance,”! for 


1 Deut. xix. 14. 
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the inspiring summons of the Prophet: 
“Enlarge the place of thine abode, and let 
them stretch forth the curtains of thine 
habitation.” ! Let us abandon that hopeless 
apologetic which stakes the consolations of 
Christianity upon the infallibility of any 
authority which has been devised, sanc- 
tioned, and preserved by men. Let us con- 
fess our errors in religion as readily as the 
physicists and the astronomers confess 
their errors of science. Let us strive for a 
sufficient appreciation of history to enable 
us to rise above the pitiable and popular 
dilemmas of theology—above a choice 
limited to the belief that either Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch or the Bible is a 
hoax; that Christ was either the Second 
Person of a Platonic Trinity or an impos- 
tor. A theological dilemma generally has 
a multitude of horns. Let us not bind 
burdens too heavy to be borne on the 
shoulders of men, nor-enslave future gen- 
erations by compromising with error and 
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fallacy, even in the sacred name of faith. 
Let us firmly, fearlessly, and devoutly 
hold up every authority, however hallowed 
by the traditions of a thousand years, to 
the searching light of reason, which is the 
mother of all principles and the judge of 
all standards. In a word, let us complete 
what the Reformation began for us—a 
perfect liberation, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual, from the tyranny of a past age. 
The greatest fault of our inherited theo- 
logy is that it comprehends too much, 
and assumes too much that is not true. 
It knows astronomy better than Coperni- 
cus, biology better than Darwin, medicine 
better than Harvey, and philosophy better 
than Kant. The first condition of a 
healthy education is the removal of the 
native omniscience of the mind, the “ orig- 
inal sin” of the intellect. We may still 
listen with profit to the words of so 
hardened a dogmatist as Oliver Cromwell: 
“I beseech you, brethren, by the bowels 
of Christ, to believe that you may be 
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wrong.” Truth bought with the love of 
truth, or truth which demands renuncia- 
tion of the search for truth, is too dearly 
purchased, and is a questionable blessing. 
If “faithfulness to history is the beginning 
of creative wisdom,” then criticism of his- 
tory is the prime corrective of an infallible 
dogma. And just as there are no limits 
to the freedom with which we search his- 
tory, so there must be no limit to the 
freedom with which we criticise the docu- 
ments of history, even those which relate 
to the most sacred interests of religion. 
Does this seem to degrade the Bible? 
The answer is: the Bible stands for just 
what it is worth to the reader. No 
decrees of the Church, no agreement of 
the Fathers, no threat of punishment, no 
dogma of inspiration or of semi-inspiration 
can make a single chapter of the Gospel 
or a single Epistle of Saint Paul of more 
religious value to Christendom. And no 
amount of criticism, higher or lower, 
“carping” or humble, can make them 
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of any less religious value than they are. 
Here, as in all things pertaining to reli- 
gion, “ he that is spiritual is judge.” Does 
this seem to deny the Gospel of Christ ? 
The answer is: the Bible and the Gospel 
are not synonymous terms, neither are the 
New Testament and the Gospel, neither 
are even the Gospels and the Gospel. 
The impatient cursing of a fig tree, or the 
driving of a legion of devils into a herd of 
Gadarene swine, or the prediction of a 
cataclysm with darkened sun and blood- 
washed moon—what have these ex- 
travagances to do with a Gospel of 
righteousness, peace, and service! No, 
wherever the leaves of a Testament are 
worn there is sufficient refutation of the 
levelling dogma of inspiration. Inspira- 
tion has been the death of dogma ever 
since the first inspired man turned his 
face heavenward; and shall we ourselves 
so lack inspiration as to run to a dogma 
builded by the inspiration of our fathers? 
Revelation is not a record but a voice. 
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The names of the men who wrote the 
New Testament books are for the greater 
part unknown to us. The only perfectly 
well attested author in all the New Testa- 
ment is Saint Paul, for about half of the 
Epistles attributed to him. But it makes 
as little difference who wrote the books of 
the New Testament as it does who wrote 
Homer or Shakespeare. The value of the 
New Testament is purely a religious value, 
and that value will remain undiminished 
so long as religious appreciation and reli- 
gious joy are left in the world. ‘“ Each suc- 
ceeding generation,” to use the words of 
Goethe, “will renew its youth in the Bible, 
and the standard for the life and power of 
a people will be the measure of that peo- 
ple’s faithfulness to the precepts of the 
Bible. Let mental culture increase and 
science spread and deepen; let the spirit 
of man broaden as it will—the majesty 
and the morality of Christianity as it 
shines forth in the Gospels will never be 
surpassed.” 
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IT is the purpose of this section on Bibliography 
to furnish the reader who is interested to pursue 
further the study of the growth of the Canon of 
the New Testament with such reading in English 
as will help him to comprehend the conditions, 
social, political, educational, and religious, which 
made inevitable the process of canonization as 
sketched in the foregoing chapters. No remotest 
claim can be made to completeness in the list, 
but care has been taken to select the works which 
are at once most representative and most suited to 
the reading of the educated layman. Our most 
valuable works on the Canon—like all our most 
valuable theological works—come from Germany. 
Some of these are cited in their English transla- 
tion. For the sake of those who read German, 
there are subjoined the titles of a few excellent 
works which are, unfortunately, not translated into 
English. The list will follow, so far as possible, 
the order of the chapters of the sketch. 


1. Adolf Harnack: Hzstory of Dogma. Part I, 
Book II, chap. 2. 
2. Edward Reuss: Aistory of the Canon of Sa- 
cred Scriptures. 
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3. J. H. Thayer: Books and their Use, with a 
Bibliography for New Testament students. 

4. Washington Gladden: Who wrote the Bible? 

5. G. D. Ladd: Zhe Doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. 

6. B. F. Westcott: Zhe History of the Canon. 


The existence of a large work by so eminent an 
authority as Bishop Westcott on the History of the 
Canon might seem to render superfluous such a 
sketch as the present one. But it is partly just be- 
cause Dr. Westcott’s work is so full and so minute 
that it misses the purpose for which this modest out- 
line is offered; namely, of giving a total view of the 
Rise of the Canon under those conditions which 
made it inevitable. I must confess, also, that I find 
in Dr. Westcott’s work a rather undue conservatism, 
too much attention to philological criticism, and too 
little sympathy with the great crystallizing movement 
about the years 160-170, which is mainly responsible 
for our New Testament Canon. 


7. Philip Schaff: Zhe History of the Christian 
Church. Vol. I, pp. 569 ff. 


Dr. Schaff is especially valuable for his fine tables 
of collateral literature; and his chapter on the New 
Testament, above referred to, is preceded by a useful 
Bibliography. 


8. Robertson Smith: Zhe Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church. 

g. S. R. Driver: Jntreduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament. 


Io. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15: 


20. 


21 


22. 
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C. H. Cornill (translated by S. F. Corkran) : 
The Prophets of [srael. 


. G. Wildeboer (translated by B. W. Bacon): 


The Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament. 

W. E. Ryle: Zhe Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Emil Schiirer: Zhe History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 

Lives of Jesus by Farrar, Neander, Keim, 
Beyschlag, Weiss, and Renan. 

Lives of Paul by Baur, Conybeare and How- 
son, Lewin, and Farrar. 


. Histories of the Apostolic Age by C. Weiz- 


sacker and A. C. McGiffert. 


. History of the Post-Apostolic Age by Lucius 


Waterman. 


. B. F. Westcott: /utroduction to the Study of 


the Gospels. 


. G. Kriiger (translated by C. R. Gillett): Zhe 


flistory of Early Christian Literature. 
Edwin Hatch: Zhe Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages on the Christian Church. 
The following books are promised early : — 
J. W. Platner: Zhe History of Early Chris- 
tian Literature. 
B. W. Bacon: Mew Testament Introduction. 
C. R. Gregory: Zhe Text and Canon of the 
New Testament. 
The works by Professors Platner and Bacon are 


a part of Dr. Shailer Mathew’s popular Series of 
L 
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New Testament Handbooks. Professor Gregory's 
work will be in the International Theological Library, 
edited by Drs. Briggs and Salmon. 


The titles of a few of the best works in German 
on the Canon of the New Testament are — 


1. Credner, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weiss, and 
Zahn: Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Ka- 
nons. 

2. Harnack: Das Neue Testament um das Jahr 
200. 

3. Jiilicher: Zinleitung in das Neue Testament, 
with a superb section on the Canon. 

4. Kriiger: Die Entstehung des Neuen T: estaments, 
a brochure in popular style for the educated 
German layman. 


hiversiry of Sourbern Califorade 


New Testament Handbooks 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS 


Professor of New Testament History and [nterpreta- 
tion, University of Chicago 





The History of the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament 


MARVIN R. VINCENT, Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis, Union Theological Seminary. Vow ready. 
Professor Vincent’s contributions to the study of the New Tes- 
tament rank him among the first American exegetes. His most 
recent publication is ‘‘ A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon” (/zternational 
Critical Commentary), which was preceded by a *‘ Student’s New 
Testament Handboox,” ‘‘ Word Studies in the New Testament,” 
and others. 


The History of New Testament Times in Pales- 
tine 


SHAILER MATHEWS, Professor of New Testament 
History and Interpretation, University of Chicago. 
Low ready. 


The History of the Higher Criticism of the New 
Testament 


Henry S. NASH, Professor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation, Cambridge Divinity School. 


Of Professor Nash’s ‘‘ Genesis of the Social Conscience,” The 
Outlook said: ‘‘ The results of Professor Nash’s ripe thought are 
presented in a luminous, compact, and often epigrammatic style. 
The treatment is at once masterful and helpful, and the book ought 
to be a quickening influence of the highest kind; it surely will 
establish the fame of its author as a profound thinker, one from 
whom we have a right to expect future inspiration of a kindred 
sort.” 


Introduction to the Books of the New Testament 


B. WIsNER Bacon, Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation, Yale University. 


Professor Bacon’s works in the field of Old Testament criticism 
include ‘‘ The Triple Tradition of Exodus,” and ‘‘ The Genesis of 
Genesis,’ a study of the documentary sources of the books of 
Moses. In the field of New Testament study he has published a 
number of brilliant papers, the most recent of which is ‘‘ The Auto- 
biography of Jesus,” in the American Fournal of Theology. 


The Life of Paul 


Rusu RHEES, President of the University of Roches- 
ter 
Professor Rhees is well known from his series of ‘‘ Inductive Les- 
sons”? contributed to the Suxday School Times. His ‘‘ Outline of 
the Life of Paul,” privately printed, has had a flattering reception 
from New Testament scholars. 


The History of the Apostolic Age 


C. W. Votaw, Instructor in New Testament Litera- 
ture, University of Chicago. 

Of Dr. Votaw’s “‘ Inductive Study of the Founding of the Chris- 
tian Church,” Modern Church, Edinburgh, says: ‘‘No fuller 
analysis of the later books of the New Testament could be desired, 
and no better programme could be offered for their study, than that 
afforded in the scheme of fifty lessons on the Founding of the 
Christian Church, by Clyde W. Votaw. It is well adapted alike 
for practical and more scholarly students of the Bibie.” 


The Teaching of Jesus 


GrorGE B. STEVENS, Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy, Yale University. 


Professor Stevens’ volumes upon ‘‘ The Johannine Theology,” 
‘The Pauline Theology,” as well as his recent volume on the 
Theology of the New Testament, have made him perhaps the most 
prominent American writer upon the biblical theology of the New 
‘Testament. His new volume will present an entirely fresh treat- 
ment of its important theme. 


The Biblical Theology of the New Testament 


KE. P. Goutp, formerly Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 


Philadelphia. In preparation. 
abe Dearing of Jesus and Modern Social Prob- 
ems 


FRANCIS G, PEABODY, Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Harvard University. 


The History of Christian Literature until Eusebius 


J. W. PLATNER, Professor of Early Church History, 
Harvard University. 


The Historical Geography of the New Testament 


J. R. S. STERRETT, Professor of Greek, Amherst 
College. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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